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PASSAGES OF THE NEW 
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CHAPTER \ 

On 1 Tim. in. 16: 
mystery of godliness: 
manifest in the flesh, | 
the Spirit, seen of An: nels, 
unio the Gentiles, 5s Ps 1 on wm 
the world, received up into glory.’ 

ESIDES the common reading, 
OC, God, there are two others, 

OC, who, and O, which; and for 

each of them very considerable 

authorities are alleged. ‘The Greek 

MSS. which contain 1 Tim. ii. 16, 

are uniform in favour of the read- 


God was 


pustifie df in 


prec ac hed 


ing ©C, with the exception of six, 
that are said te have OC, and one 
that has QO. Griesbach, however, 
is of opinion, 
MSs. which have ©C, are out- 
weighed by the six that have OC. 
Vor in this smaller number are A. 
C. F. G. 17. 73.3 of which A. C. 
17. are the only pure Alexandrine 


copies; F. and G. ancient MSS. of 
and 73. one of 


the western class; 
the best MSS. of St. Paul’s Epistles : 
while the MSS. which read @C 
are of compari atively modern date, 
and chie fly of the By zantine Class, 


Vet among these are found one of 


Matthaev’s, which he attributes to 

the ninth century; 47. 67. 80. ; 

Which Griesbach ac knowled ees to 

be among the best of the MSs. ot 
St. Paul’s Lupistle Ss; and 31. 

lO. 71. 74 

the former. See p. Vili. oftomen. Po 
fukist. Opsery. No. 89 


so™ , 
Dia ile 


TO THE 


“ Great is the 


that the multitude of 


o9 which he calls rival oft 


these may be added, with some pro- 
bability, [., from the silence of its 
collators, Blanchini and Birch. Yet 
perhaps, it might be conceded, that 
the testimony of A. C. F.G. 17.73. 
is of e jual weight with all the MSs. 
that favour a different reading, if it 
were certain that these six MSS 
are all agreed; a point which is 
not free from doubt. Wetstein says 
7 the reading in fF. and G, is OC 
and it may be asked, what can be 


meant but OC? 
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In our Alexandrine 
tish MIuseum., Lae word S thus 
Written : © Du ( 
ly} Viation ale t Hsv¥ers 
line within the circle, ake allow 
to be additions by a1 ern 


, o. oh ; ' 

But we are told, that, besides 

modern transverse line. why 
»q) 
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270 On the 


short and thick, traces of an an- 
cireutline, which completely crossed 
the circle, were formerly visible. 


For this we have the testimony ot 


Mill, who, in his Greek Testament, 
published in 1707, says, that for 
some time he had nodoubt that the 


reading was OU, so slender, and 
almost imperceptrble, was the trans- 
verse line; but that afterwards, by a 
more attentive view, he discovered 
evident traces of it to the left, near 
the circumference, though it was 
obscured by the modern line drawn 
over it. With his testimony agrees 
that or Wotton, who says, that any 
person might convince bhiniself, by 
an accurate inspection, that the ori- 


ginal reading was OC; though Ju- 
nius, with an unjustifiable dilize nee, 
had retraced both the straight lines 
Totin Croyke also affirmed, in a let- 
ter to Berriman, that he bad seen the 
\lexandrine MS. in sis and that 
the ancient line with 


ference of the thet 


n the circum- 
a. was then dis- 
tinctiy visible. But it is remark- 
adle, that Wetstein, who was col- 
‘ating that MS. about the same 


ne, sawnotrace ot it. Again, tt 


ed eve Re cou 
discover no part oj the ancient dta- 
Vet t? at, by the help ot 
siasses, and a strong ticht, he could 
plainly discern part of it, to the left 
\V etste th, WhO 


of the modern line li 
, 
inspected the same MS. 


a seein 
time, in 1740, tohis great surprize 
round a faint hoe within the « ircle, 


i 
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hut observed that appeared only 
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helonged to a 


muposite side of the sa leaf, 
hh wie when illuminated, 

it could bye SHOT. ; his letter rif pro- 

ZEJAN, leet 


various Readings respecting the Trinity. 


| May, 
which, however ingenious, must 
completely fail, unless the two 
letters O and €, on the opposite 
sides of the leaf, are so situated, that 
the straight line in the € may cut the 
O; but, ac ccording to W oide’s delinea- 
tion, they are completely separate, 
and appear, when the leaf is trans- 
30 C 
first character is the © reversed. 
This delineation is quite Inconsis- 
tent with his assertion, in the same 
preface, that the g and the O 
cut one another, as well as with 
more recent observation. 

The united testimony of Mull, 
Wotton, and Berriman, would be 
of great weight, if there were not 
reason to suspect that they were de- 
ceived by the transparency of the 
leaf. 

Our Alexandrine MS. was again 
inspected in 1771, by Dr. Owen, 
who, in his letter to Mr. Bowyer, 
observes, that the modern line, 
drawn within the cirele, lies above 
the centre; whereas the transverse 
line of the © in that MS. always, 
as he thinks. passes through = the 
IIence he infers, as Wet- 
stein had done befere him, that 
the transverse line, if any, might 
have been seen ster the mo. 
dern line was drawn; and conse- 
quently, that Mull is tmecorrect, 
when he says that the ancient dia- 
meter was obscured by the new 
line. This assertion, however, is 


parent, thus: where the 


erroneous; tor itis very clear, that 


the transverse line in that MS. is 
often above the centre; as Lobserved 
when I was at the Museum in the 
present year. Dr. Owen adds, that 
the g in the back page does in- 
deed cut the O in the front page, 
but obliquely; the whole appear- 


— 
/ 


ing thus: = ~. He also remarks, 
that the part of the O whick ts in- 
cluded in the arch of the 9, seems 
ty have been scraped with a pen- 
knife, except where the straight 
line cuts the eirele. tie concludes, 
no affirming, at pre- 


ent, wt (, the orremal readin 
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1309. | On the various Readings respecting the Trinity. Ti 
of this MS.: whether OC or OC line or nenter in the others: in the 
+ 7 > ‘ , 2e . : 

Mr. Nichols, in his letter to Mr, Latin versions, neuter; sucramen- 
Bowyer, dated 1781, says, that he tum quod manifestatus est. But 
tiad repeatedly inspected it, and the neuter pronoun ts only in — 
confirms Dr. Chaven’s account, Greek manuscript, Vi baie 7 l> mara - 

Another Alexandrine M3. is de- ed 1), and thought to be of the 
nominated by the letter C; andis “™ venth or elghth century. = sit 
ot very great } antiquity. “6 ne Wis present, the reading seems to be 
so dec: ryed by age,” ay s Dr. Bent. OC; the Ohaving been changed 1 


ley, In one of his letters suiign “d 
in 1807 by Dr. ahaa iial “thar five 

hundred years azo it served the 
Greeks for old vell m, pol they 
writ over the brown capitals a book 
of Ephraim Syrus; but so, that 
even now, by a good eve and a 
skilful person, the old writing may 
be read under the new. OC was 
the original reading, but the line 
of abbreviation had been added in 
OC.” 


the MS., 


dJater times, so that it is 
Woide, who examined 
allowed that there 
the tvausverse line, but contended 
ihat the tine of abbreviation was 
aneient. Griesbach thinks, that, 
although it is ancient, as appears 
irom the colour of the ink, vet that 
it ditlers in form and position trom 
the same line, where it occurs ina 
parts of that elegant MS. 
He therefore agrees with the opi- 
nion of Bentley, that the primitive 
reading was OC, 

The third of the pure Alexan- 
drine MSs. is distinguished by the 
mimber 17.; and its reading is 
clearly OC. 

Iy this investigation leave it 
doubtful whether the true reading 
of the Alexandrine elass was OC or 


@C, that doubt may 
or dimimished, by examining the 
versions. Of these, the Poly glott 
Arabic, the most corrupt, and the 
Sclavonian, the most modern, have 
QOROL; but the relative pronoun 
is in all the rest—viz. the Coptic, 
the Ethiopic, and the Armenian, 
(which three express the Alexandrine 
readings), the two Syriac versions, 
the Sahidic, the Itala, and the Vul- 
gate. ‘The pronoun is masculine 
iu the C optic, the Sahidic, 
margin of the laces 


ether 


be removed, 


and the 
Syride p> mas 


Was no trace of 


C, by scraping away the right 
side, though without quite effac- 
ing it; and the © having been pre- 
fixed in the margin. (See Gries- 
bach, Svmbolw Critica, tom. 11. 
and Mill’s Greek Testament.) 

‘Tbe first reference to | Timm iin. 
1G3 is that ef Barnabas (A. 1. 34) 
In an epistle commonly ascribed to 
him, it is said, (86, C cteleri us’s edi 
tion:) * Put your trust in Jcsus,who 
is sisi to be manifested in the 
flesh.” In this there is no ¢ allusion 
to the remarkable expression, ‘ Goa 
manifested in the tlesh.”’ 

Ignatius (101) has been though« 
to support the common reading, ip 


§ 1 of his Epis! i@ to the Ephe. 
sians. flis words are: “ How wes 


he mantiested to the ages’ A star 
shone in heaven of ineffable! brig | it- 

ness, above all other stars. Every ‘ma- 
vical art was dissolved, every bend of 
wickedness disappeared, ignorance 


was abolished, the old kingdom 
was destroyed, when God was mo- 
nifested inthe form.of man. QEOY 
ANOPQTIINGQ®? SANEPOTME- 
NOT.” 

The question proposed, how 
he man itested to the ages? ev) identi: 


) 


reters to (" oloss . le PO: si Ll: © W\ -- 
tery which was hid trom eve 
cenerations, but is nOW made man: 


saints. ° ihe 


fest to tits wet 

probably alludes to i ‘Tun. 

It does not, however, follow, that 

Jonatius’s reading Was certain! 

@C; fer, as he beheved the divi- 

ams of Christ, he might say QEC 
bPANEPOYTMENOQY, = though 

rt adine i his Copy Was not 4 


but OC, 

Justin Martyr (140), in| 
tle to Diognetus, 
says, * They who were 


ACCOUREG 


(>) 2 














by him faithful knew the mysteries 
of the Father; for which reason he 
sent the Word, that he 
pear to the world, 
nonoured by the 
DY the 
the 
the 


might ap- 
who beme «i 
people, 
was beheved on by 
This is an 


preached 
e ’ i 
OStICS, 
allusion to 
1 Timothy, but 
OC eN CAPKI. 


( rent ilk hy 
yerse not to 


the word 


(f190) Inthe Apostolic Constitu- 
TiO, Vi. 9, itis w ritten, Lord 
God who Appe rredstto usinthe tlesh 


OCTITIDANELE 
Kl pANeIC,” 
Cle ies 
quoted by Gfcumenius on Timothy, 
sclaims :* Omy stery 


HMINEN CAR- 
Ajexanadrius (192), as 


with us the 


weels saw Christ. Gresbach in- 
ters, that Clemens’s reading cer- 


»wasnot @C. | would rather 


~ay * y i iv. The EXPT s10n, = (od 
, perfectly 


» | 
i 
nsistent with this exclamation, 


angels, 1s 


eg. a 
~ince Christ is God. But after ad- 
} ° ee } . 
ng the mystery, it would have 

~ . y . > ’ x 
beer more obvious to sav, “ The an- 


¥ , . 7 ‘ ' s? . ,. »? 
ve's saw God in the flesh,’’ if Cle- 
- . 
een acguainted with that 


rea c 
. \ : a , es . eae x 
Hippolytus, Bishon of  Cvrus 
ppes oni. 
apse 


r ] 7 
as Q uoted by Theodoret, i 
’& 


. , . 
. Second Diz | Ocuvue, 
ee hn ot 


il 
T 
says, ‘* He 


? } 
world, was 


% » | 
man stcG Wood il a 
} . ar >? } } I 
+ es - < ‘ Cité Is { ‘ 
s - 
> ~ 
) ni. Ror 1ans 1.2, where, 
= ‘ 
. ~ > 2. tas - ] 
: ns ca s munnus ior the 
—— } ‘ . R 
ricinal ( FER 15 LOS ie says: *§ Is 
1 Ver factusest, apparuit 
positis in carne; sicut Apostolus di- 
Cc z >, i ij cw is sf a - 
ne st if 2° ,> te) - a! 
a et i t t} ()ri- 
cen’s reading was OC, for guia 
q > 4 i. «rer [ (Ji, 
7 d 
ba ~ 5 és 2 vs - 
"7 Vi a ¢ Ce tnat (sod 
. > 
- aan = > i = 
; : re 
é (>< S ; B nOp f usa 
em, in chap. 23 of the JTistory of 
the Council of Nice,« Grea 
a _ 
¢ ery of ger re whic 
- J 4 i. ; y 
! > 
pan. fested inthe flest e, he 
al . 
. *rhe Son of God.” B& n tie 


y ry’ ‘ 
) On the various Readings respecting the Trinity. 


[May, 
Latin and the Greek he uses the 
neuter pronoun, 

(326) Athanasius, it is — said, 
quotes the verse according to the 
conunon reading; but the whole 
paragraph im which the verse 
is inserted is wanting in all his 
NISS. but one, and even that has it 
only in the margin. ‘The verse is 


also in the ‘Treatise on the Incarna- 
tion, printed with his works, but, in 
the opimion of his best 
falsely attributed to him. 

(354) Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, 
xi. 9, On the Trinity : The Apo- 
stle dos snot doubt that it must be 
confessed by all, that the mystery 
of our salvation is not a disgrace to 
the Divinity, but the great sacra- 
ment of godliness ; and a sacrament 
not now hidden in mystery, but ma- 
nifested inthe flesh”—manifestatum 
In carne. 

(368) Epiphanius quotes 1 Tim. 
ili. 16; and his reading is OC. He 
produces the verse merely in proof 
of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
since he must be divine by whom 
Christ was Justified. Then, going 
on to prove the divinity of Christ, 
he makes no use of this verse; but 
cites Rom. ix. 5. Yet if the verse 
in Timothy is a good argument for 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, it is 
not less so, according to the com- 
mon reading, for the divinity of our 


editors, 


Lord. W hy, then, did Epipha- 

nius neglect it Plainly, because 

the reading his copy was OC, 
roc. 


(37) Basil, 261 Benedict. edition, 


ci of “the great mystery which 
hidden from ages, but mani- 
fested in the proper time, when the 


Lord, having gone through all things 
conducive to the care of “the ems 
race, above all granted his own ad- 


vent... In the last days he himself 
was manifested in the flesh.” 

Nyssen, b. x. 
Paul, 
' but 
creat God, and God over 
in his Epistle te the 


(370) Gregory 
Munomius, says of 
“fle not only calls Christ God, 
also the 


all; saying, 


agaist 
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ra 


On the 


BOY. | 


Romans, ‘ Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom Christ came according 
to the flesh, who 
Llessed tor ever: 
Waiting for the 
and 


is God over all, 
and to ‘Trtus, 
bless a hope, 
appearing of 
creat God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ? and to Timothy expressly, 
God was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit?” his 18 a 
clear quotation, and shews that Gre- 


the glorious out 





gory’s reading was OL. - 

(378) Jerome, on Isaiah lin. 11, 
« By his knowledge shall my righ. 
teous servant justify many,” ob- 
serves, “ For he came not to be mi- 
nistered unto, but to minister; In 
washing the feet of Peter, washing 
away the sins of all his disciples; w ho 
appeared in the flesh, w as justified 
In the ™) init?’ -— Qui apparuit in car- 
ne, jus aiicetes est in Sp! ritu. 

From these words, it is probable @ 
that Jerome’s reading was OC, while 
all the other Latin Fathers re ad Q), 
if indeed they were acquainted 
with the Greck, and possessed of 
Greek MSS., which is understood 
not to have heen generally the case. 
Jerome was well acquainted with 
the Greek copies. Cassian was a 
disciple of Chrysostome, by whom 
he was ordained deacon at Con- 
stantinople—of course he was ac- 
quainted with Greek MSs.—yet 
even Cassian has “ quod mani ifesta- 
tum est in carne,’ as well as Hilary, 
Augustine, Mercator, Leo, Fulgen- 
tius, Primasius. 

(396) Augustine, on Genesis, b.v. 
§ 39, quotes: ‘“ Great is the sacra- 
ment of godliness, which was mani- 
fested in the flesh’ "—quod manifes- 
tatum est In carne. 

Chrysostome (398), in 
has “ God was manifested in the 
flesh ;” and in his note s says, * That 
is, na Creator, O AHMIOYPIOY, 
God was made man, and man God: 
aman was seen without sin, a man 
Was received up, was preached in the 
world ; 


his text, 


the angels Saw him with us: 
it is, ioe a mystery. 
Again, in his discourse coneern- 


ing Philogonius. tom, ti. n. 497, Be- 


various Readinis 





resp Cling the 71) inity. 274 
edition: 
God, 


man, and to 


nedictine when 


to become 
humble himself 8) 
cannot 
Your though? 2 this | 


awful and tu} of 


But that ° 
he Wis he CHOSE 


' 
muchh @%S Vou Conceive iti 


most of all 
1 jer: if} adimni- 


ich Paul. seid, “Manis 
yreat ls tne ili 
3 


What uw nys 


manitested 


Vy fjyt 
, y > enol 
ration Of Wis 
| 
festiy 


jimess. 


\ any, of _ 
tery : God + 
in the flesh?” + ge it 
appears that Chryso Lome had 
common reading. 
Cyril ( +12) quotes 
three plac es. First, in tis explana- 
tion of the Twelve Anathemas, ch. 


passage in 


lic: “ The divine Paul, the priest 
of ¢he divine my ntores, writes: 
‘ Great is the mystery of godliness 
(God Was man if ed in the flesh , 5 
The reading, in  Aaleite FUCLLIOL£ 
OEOS, butin the Manx. collated b 


Wetstein itis OS. Perhaps it was 


altered by Au bert, according to the 
reading gener received in his 
time: a “practic ce not unusual in 


publishing the works of the Fa- 


thers, and for which editors ot 
a 7 
greater learning than Aubert have 


not escaped cens aré; particu arly 
Lequien, in his Joannes Damas 
nus, and Ruzeus, in his Origen. Th 


nat 
Cyril in another place quoted OC 
E®PANEPQOH, appears from the 
testimony of Paootius, ia his Com- 
mentary on 1 Tim “ce @ 
Ms. of Photius on St au: s Epis- 
tles, p. 199, in the Public Library 
at Cambridge.) : “ Cyril, in the i2th 
chap. of his Scholia, says hg 
Was manifeste ed in the flesh, justified 
by the Spirit.’ < 
Again, in each of the books ad- 
dressed by Cyril to the Queens, we 
find the quotation, “ God was mani- 
fested in the tlesh:” but there is 
gr sensing for the same suspicion of 
the editor; for the argument im. 
plies that the reading was OC, ra. 
ther than @C. “The Word,” he 


observes, ie 


the person who was 
manifested 


. j - >2 F > 73 _ >, oe 
in the tles } 


e L°ss Wea 
tirms his observation. net from the 
expression, 


'* (rod was manifested.” 
but trom. the precedipg pre PoEatoon, 
‘Great is the mystery ot codlires.” 


= 
~~ 

















a74 On the various Readings respecting the Trinity. 


“Tf,” says he, “ the Word, being 
God, is said to have put on human 
nature, and if he alone can be 
God who is immutable, then it 15 


mdeed a great mystery. But if 


Christ be a mere man, how can he 
be said to have been manifested in 
the flesh? Is it not plain, that every 
man is inthe flesh? What would 
be the mystery, it the neers saw 
him abiding with us?” (b.ii. § 33, On 
the right Faith, to the t seine 
Cyril here evidently assumes that 
the person spoken of by the Apo- 
stle is Christ, and compares two 
modes of interpreting the passage, 
one supposing him to be God, the 
other supposing him to be a mere 
man. If his reading was OC, the 
question might naturally arise, Is 
the human nature of Christ intend- 
ed, or the divine? and the answer 
would be very proper, that Christ 
manifested in the flesh would be 
no mystery if he were a mere man. 


But, if the reading had been OC, 
Ido wot see how “such a question 
could have arisen; and if it had, 
the obvious answer would have 
been, that the Apostle, by calling 
him God, must necessarily be un- 
derstood to speak of his divine na- 
ture. 

The same argument occurs In 
b.i. near the end. Again, in his 
discourse on the Right Faith, ad- 
dressed to the empercr Theodosius, 
near the end, he combats the heresy 
of those who, while they allowed 
that the Word appeared as a man, 
denied that he assumed flesh from 
the Virgin. “ Ye err,” says Cyril, 
« not knowing the Scripture, nor the 
great my stery of godliness; that is, 
Christ, who was manifested in the 
flesh. The mystery of godliness 
vas no other than the Word from 
God, who was manifested in the flesh, 
by being born of the Virgin Mary.” 

There isa passage in Cyril’s The- 
paurns, b. xil. ch. 10, which I do 
not remember to have seen noticed 
zn this controversy.” The title is, 
“Vhe Sop 1s by nature God, and not 


| May, 


a creature.’ ‘This he proves from 
the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
produces, from the first, second, 
fourth, and sixth chapters, eight 
distinct arguments ; but, though he 
insists upon every other passage im 
that epistle that seems to imply 
the divinity of Christ, he entirely 
omits “ God was manifested im the 
flesh.” 

it has een observed, that 1 ‘Tm. 
ii. 1G is seldom quoted by the Ka- 
thers. “ It is most wonderful,” Says 
Mill, “that even of the Catholic 
Fathers, whose professed object was 
to support the divinity of Christ, 


by quotations from every part of 


Scripture, there is not one who has 
produced this verse.’ ‘This omis- 
sion is no where more remarkable 
than in Cyril’s discourse against Ju- 
Jian, .b. x. near the beginning: * Ye 
are not content,” said the emperor, 
“to abide by the declarations and 
traditions received from the Apo- 
stles: neither Paul, nor Matthew, 
nor Luke, nor Mark, dared to call 
Jesus God.’ In reply to this 
charge, how obvious was it for Cy- 
ril to produce, “ God was manifest 
in the flesh,” if his reading had 
been OC? But though he quotes 
Rom. ix. 5, “ God over all, blessed 
for ever;” and adds four other 
verses from St. Paul, expressive of 
the dignity of Christ—viz. Rom. viii. 
9, xv.163 1 Cor.ii. 8; Heb. xiii. 8— 
he is silent concerning the disputed 
verse in Timothy. 

From these observations, from the 
authority of Photius, and the MSS. 
collated by Wetstein, it may be in- 
ferred that / Cyril's reading was OC, 


and not ©C. Indeed, the latter 
reading is not found in any of the 
Alexandrine Fathers, Clemens, Ori- 
gen, Isidore, Athanasius, or Cyril, 
though they were much engaged in 
controversy with the emperor Ju- 
lian and the Nestorian and Kuty- 
chian heretics. 

Theodoret (423), in his dialogue 
ATPEIITOC, quotes the whole 
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reading; and in his Comment on 
Timothy says, ‘ Paul calls it a 
mystery, as being fore-ordained 
from the beginning, but at last ma- 
nifested. For being God, and the 
Son of God, and having an invisible 
nature, he became manifest to all, 
dwelling in man, GNANOPOQO- 
IIHCAC, and clearly taught us his 
two natures: for Paul affirms, that 
the divine nature was manifested 
in the flesh.” 

(124) John Cassian, b. vil. § 19, 
Ou the Inearnation, attacks Nes- 
torius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who contended, that Christ was a 
created being, because he was re- 
plenished with righteousness by 
the Holy Ghost: so he under- 
stood the words of St. Paul, “ jus- 
tificatus est in Spiritu.”’ Cassian 
censures him for this mutilated 
quotation, and quotes the Apo- 
stle thus: “ Manifeste magnum est 
pictatis sacramentum, guod maniles- 
tatum est in carne, justificatum est in 
Spiritu.” Cassian’s reading, ther - 
tore, was O, while that of Nestorius 
seems to anne been OC. Again, in 
b. v.§ 12, he quotes the verse in 
the same manner as in b. vil., and 
asks, “ Quod ergo magnurn est illud 
sacramentum, quod mantfestatum 
est in carne? Deus seilicet natus 
e carne, Deus visus in corpore.” 

('+0) Marius Mercator, p.118, kd. 


Baluze, quotes the verse in a similar 


manner: 
carne, 
ritu.? 

Leo I. (440), in his twentieth de- 
cretal epistle, addressed to Flavian, 
says, “ What is so pernicious as to 
deny the truth of the incarnation 


« Manifestum, inquit, in 
justificatum: est in Spi- 


of Christ, and dissolve all hope of 


the salvation of mankind, and con- 

tradict the Apostle, who says, 
‘ Great is the mystery of godliness, 

which was manifested in the tlesh.’ 

So also it is quoted in his 97th epi- 

stle, 

Fulgentius (507) quotes 1 Tim. 
1.16: ineb.i. to Peter the Deacon, 
b. 1, to ‘Vhrasymond, and ch. ii, On 
the Incaruation; and alw ays has 
“quod manifestatum est.” 

(550) Primastus, on 


Timothy : 


+ 
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‘ Manifestly great is the mystery of 
godliness (the incarnation of Christ, 
by which godliness is wrought in 
all), which was manifested in the 


flesh (when ‘the Word was made 


flesh’), justified in the Spirit (‘the 
Spirit of God shall come upon thee, 
wherefore the holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God’), appeared to the 
Angels (when the multitude of the 
Angels said, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest,” and when they ininistered 
tu him in the wilderness), 22:as 
preacnes to the Gentiles (as he oe 
a light tolightenthe Gentiles’), was 
belitved on in the world (by both 
Jews and Gentiles), was taken up 
in glory (he was ‘openly taken up 
into heaven’). 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his ages 
of two Texts of Scripture, tom. v. p. 
5+2 of his works, is of opinion 
ise QC is a corruption first itro- 
duced by Macedonius, primate of 
Constantinople, in the former part 
of the sixth century; and founds this 
opinion upon the authority of Li. 
beratus, deacon of the church ot 
Carthage, who, in his Breviary, 
written about 535, says, that Mace- 
donius was expelled by the empe- 
ror Anastasius for corrupting the 
Gospels, meaning the New Testa- 
ment, and gigas 
of the Apostle, “ Quis apparu it 1 
carne, justificatum est in Spirit u; 
for that he had changed guz, thats 
OC, the Greek monosy liable, into 


©C.—In p. 547, a similar charge ie 
mentioned against the emperor him- 
self, from the Chronicon of Victor 
Turonensis, viz. that the holy 
Gospels had been corrupted by 
his order, A. D. 506, — '‘' tan 
quam ab idiotis composita.” New. 
ton imagines this to be an ironicas 
report ; because it is tncredible that 
Q Christian should seriously call the 
Evangelists idiots. But this reason 
is of no weight, as the word idiota 
is not synonimous with our English 
word idiot, but with xn! learned, ills- 
terate. Iam, therefore, inclined tc 
believe both the reports, that the 
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and that he afterwards expelled the 
patriarch for restoring QC, which 
certainly had been the re: ading at 
Const: tinople long betore, when 
Chrysostome was patr larch, 

From the evidence hitherto stated, 
itis difficult to form a decisive opi- 
nion either for or against the com- 
mon reading. Ji OC is in a far 
greater number of MSS. the relative 
pronoun isinthe most ancient. Yet, 
with respect to one of these (the 
Alexandrine), it must be confessed, 
that it has been so much altered as 
to excite a doubt about its primi- 
Again: OC occurs 
more frequently than OC in the 
(sreek Fathers; but then it is never 
juoted by the Latin, Jerome only 
excepted. Lastly: OC is supported 
by two versions only, and those of 
the least value; while the relative 
pronoun is in eight, including such 
is are Most ancient and independent 
one of another. 

If the readings 
compared ; forthe former, six MSs. 
are cited, tor the latter, one: two 
versions tor the masculine pronoun, 
one only for the neuter; the rest 
being indefinite with res spect to gen- 
der: the Greek Fathers never quote 
the neuter, the Latin constantly ; 
the Latin translator having proba- 
bly rendered it quod, to make it 
agree with sacramentum. 

Thus far I have confined my at- 
tention to the external evidence, 
that is, the authority of MSs., Ver- 
sions, and Fathers. But an inquiry 
of this sort should not be concluded 
without examining the internal evi- 
dence, that is, the intrinsic value of 
the several readings ; which may be 
estimated by the goodness of the 
grammatical construction, and the 
perspicuity of the sense. In some 
cases, this may be decisive, and pre- 
vail against a great body of external 
p There is anerror in an 
ancient ops of the Gospel of St. 
Ma tthew »xii. 32: “ Whosoevershall 
speak a ‘wl against the Son of 
Maa, it shall not be forgiven him.” 
But if all the MSS. had concurred 
im this reading, the following worde 


five reading. 


OC and be 


- 
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| M AY, 
would have proved the negative 
here inserted to be spurious? « Bus 
whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come; 
where the antithesis between the 
two members of the sentence plainly 
requires that, the latter being nega- 
tive, the formet should be affirma- 
tive. 

Against the re: dling OC, the 
want of an antece dent is a strong 
objection. The best way of making 
the construction grammatical, and 
the meaning clear, is by supposing 
an ellipse: “ Great is the mystery of 
godliness [that is, C hrist], ‘who was 
manifested in the flesh.” Agreeable 
to this is the passage quoted from 
Cyril: “ Ye err, not knowing the 
great mystery of godliness, that is, 
Christ, who was manife sted in the 
flesh.” But this elliptic construc- 
tion is confessedly harsh. 

Archbishop Newcome thinks that 
a different construction may be al- 
lowed: “ Great is the mystery of 
godliness: he who was manifested 
1 the flesh was justified by the Spt- 

rit:’? as if the mystery consisted in 
being “ justified by the Spirit,” &c., 
whereas the incarnation itself is 
the mystery. 

Another construction has been 
proposed by Professor Cramer: 
«“ Which is the church of the living 
God (the pillar and ground of the 
truth, and without controversy g creat, 
is the my stery | of godliness) who 
was manifested,” &c. Thus God is 
made the antecedent of who. ‘To 
me, this parenthesis is much more 
harsh and unnatural than the ellipse 
already mentioned. 

The Latin Fathers who read 
quod, generally understood — the 
apostle to speak of the incarnation 
of Christ. gut Grotius explains 
the mystery to mean the “ Gospel, 
which was inanifested in the flesh 
(that is, promulged by human 
means), justified by the Spirit (that 
is, confirmed by miracles), seen of 
angels (for it 1s written, ‘into which 
things the angels desire to look’), 
preached unto the gentiles, received 
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with glory (for it is év doky.” This 
interpretation, ingenious as it 1s, 
fails in the first clause, rendering 
év cxpxi, “by human means.’ 
Wetstein, who approves the same 
reading, renders the verse thus: 
«“ That which was manifested in the 
flesh, was justified,” &c. Whether 
¢can be put elliptically for rero a, 
has been questioned, but such a 
construction may be found 3 in | John 


1. 33 0 EWwpGKawey.. amrayyerromev 
yuty. Yet, supposing the construc- 


tion justifiable, there remains the 
same objection to this interpreta- 
tion as to that of Archbishop New- 
come. 

The common reading is attended 
with no such difficulties, the cen- 
struction is grammatical, the mean- 
ing perspicuous. Christ, who is 
God over all, was manifested to us 
in the human nature ; justified by the 
Spirit, being declared the Son of 
God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead ; seen of Angels, 
particularly at his resurrection; 
preached unto the Gentiles, to 
whom, as well as the Jews, the Go- 
spel was addressed ; believed on ix 
the world; received into heaven 
with glory, when he ascended on 
high, and led captivity captive. 

If the question concerning this 
verse were to be decided solely 
from the internal evidence, | should, 
without hesitation, give the prefer- 
ence to this reading: but it is difh- 
cult to make a satisfactory decision, 
where proots, heterogeneous and 
dissimilar in their nature, are to be 
balanced one against the other: and 
much will depend on the relative 

value which the Critic assigns to 
internal and external evidence. 


But whether we read OC, or OC, 
the sense is the same. For, if Christ 
manitested in the flesh is a great 
mystery, he is God. His mauifes- 
tation in the tlesh would be no mys- 
tery, as Cyril observes, if he were 
not more than man. 

Having now examined all 
passages relative 


the 
to the Trinity, 


Crust, Opecry. No. 80. 
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which appear to be either corrupt 
or doubttul, I proceed to produce a 
selection of such as are clearly ge- 
nuine. 

(To be continued. ) 
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LIFE OF BERNARD GILPIN. 


214 


(Continued from p). ) 
Mr. Gitein, on his return to Eng- 
land, proceeded directly to Durham, 
where his uncle, Bishop Tunstal, 
then resided ; by whom he was cor- 
dially received, and from whom he 
obtained, in no long time, the arch- 
deaconry of Durham, with the rec- 
tory of Easington. fle immediately 
repaired to his parish, which he 
found in a state of deplorable igno- 
rance and disorder. He began his 
pastoral labours by earnestly re- 
proving, boti: in public and private, 
the vices of the people ; setting be- 
fore them, at the same time, in a plai ti 
and atlecting way, the great doc- 
trines of salvation. This was acon- 
duct which, in those dangerous times, 
was likely to excite much enmit v 
towards him. The Reformation hag 
advanced far more slowly in the 
north than in any other part ot 
England. The clergy were sunk 3 
the grossest s superstl itions of po ery ; 
and their vices kept pace with their 


ignorance. Their pastoral duties 
were wholly neglected. This, in- 
deed, Was too much the Case 
throughout England  generaliy 
though with many bright excep 
tions. In the north, the represen 


tation applied almost universally. 

While, therefore, a sense of his duty 
as rector of [Easington led him 
boldly to reprove the evils prevail- 
ing amc ag his parishioners, he tel: 
that he should shrink from the per- 
formance of his archidiaconal func- 
tions. if be omitted to bear his tes- 
timony against the corrupt princi. 


ples and scandalous lives of his Cle- 


rical brethren. He empiov ed all me- 
thods of reclaiming them from the: 
shameful cou es specially 
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he judged to be amiss among them. 
Pluralities and non-residence appear- 
ing to him to be great sources of 
ecclesiastical corruption, he earnest- 
ly protested against them, both as 
wrong in themselves, and highly 
prejudicial to the interests of reli- 
rion. tle was accustomed also to 
- ae on those irregularities which 
were known to prevail among the 
clergy belonging to the diocese. 
The Bishop, tearmg his zeal would 
expose him to danger, laboured, 
though inetlectually, to repress it. 
The examples found in Scripture of 
holy men, who boldly denounced 
vice in the face of still greater pe- 
rils, wrought powerfully on his mind: 

and he would have deemed it cri- 
minal to accept an employment, 
especially if he derived emolument 
from it, the duties of which he did 
not faithfully discharge. 

At len: eth the clergy were SO ex- 
asperated ‘by his reproofs, that they 
raised a sreat Clamour against him, 
as “an enemy of the church and 
clergy, a broacher of new and dan- 
gerous doctrines,” &c. Some al- 
leced that all who had been known 
to preach against pluralities and 
non-residence had, in ne long time, 
turned out heretics; while others 
chietly blamed him for preaching 
repentance and salvation by Christ, 
and not preaching, as they did, 
about transubstantiation, purgatory, 
holy water, &c. &c. A formal ac- 
cusation was, after no long time, 
preferred against him to the Bishop, 
who, being naturaliy disposed to 
vadge favourably of his conduct, on 
hearing the evidence, pronounced 
him inmocent of the heresy with 
which he had been charged. 

This fain re, however, 
Jamp the zeai of his persecutors, 
vho contin. ved to harass him with 
such incessaut opposition, and so to 
misrepresent and blacken’ every 
part of his conduct, that be found 
himself under the necessity of pro- 
posing to the Bishop to res gn | either 
his archdeaconry or his parish, on 
the ground that, thewzh he was will- 
of one of 


did not 


ing to T perfo itm the duties 


{ May, 


the offices, he was incompetent to 
both. ‘The Bishop refused to sepa- 
rate them. ‘ The income of the 
archdeaconry,” he said, “ without 
the parish, is not an adequate sup- 
port. I found them united, and 
mean to leave them so.” On this, 
Gilpin appears to have resigned 
both, and to have lived for a short 
time with the Bishop as his chaplain. 
The only trouble he seems to have 
experienced in this situation, arose 
from the eagerness with which his 
brother chaplains, and the neigh- 
bouring cler "By when they met him 
at the Bishop's table, sought to en- 
gage hin in religious controversy. 

The valuable rector y of Houghton- 
le-Spring, which was in the gift of 
the Bishop, soon fell vacant, and was 
bestowed upon him. 

Houghton afforded a sphere of 
action exactly suited to the turn of 
Gilpin’s mind. It was very exten- 
sive, comprising no less than four- 
teen villages; and this circumstance 
had probably contributed to the 
full growth of that gross ignorance 
and superstition which he had here 
to encounter. ‘The religion he found 
here was nothing more than the 
worst corruptionsof popery. Scarce- 
ly a vestige of true religion was to 
be seen. Mr. Gilpin was deeply 
grieved to behold the state of his 
people. But he encouraged himself 
in his God, and girded himself for 
his arduous undertaking in the 
strength of divine grace. He ear- 
nestly implored the aid of the great 
Head of the Church, in gathering in 
that part of the flock which was 
committed to his care; and his 
prayer was answered in due time. 
Even from the first, the people were 
attracted in crowds by his earnest- 
ness, and listened to him with at- 
tention: for they saw at once that 
there existed some grand points of 
difference between him and those 
ministers who had formerly been 
placed over them. 

The value of the living of Hough. 
ton was about 4001. per annum, a 
large sum in those days; the 


whole of which Mr. Gilpin resolved 
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pitality. With this view he improv- 
ed and enlaryed the parsonage-house, 
till it became a suitable habitation 
for one of his hospitable turn. It 
was beautifully situated, and, in 
size, it more resembled the palace 
of a bishop than the dwelling of a 
rector. 

He had scarcely been fixed at 
Houghton, when the Bishop offered 
him a prevendal stall in the cathe- 
drai of Durham, which had become 
vacant, pressiiz him to accept it, on 
the ground thai, as it Was quite a 
sinecure, he could have no pretence 
for declining it. Gilpin, however, 
begved that the Bishop would be- 
stow this preferment on some one 
who stood more in need of it than 
he did; as for himself, he had ai- 
ready received more from his lord- 
ship’s bounty than he feared he 
could give a good account of. 

As Mr. Gilpin had resigned the 
archdeaconry, by his conduct in 
which office it was that he had 
chiefly excited the enmity of the 
neighbouring clergy, and as he now 
confined himself chiefly to the con- 
cerns of his extensive parish, itmight 
have been hoped that they would 
have allowed him to proceed in his 
course without molestation. ‘Their 
malice, however, still pursued him. 
They could not be blind to the 
marked difference between his life 
and theirs. His indefatigable at- 
tention to his pastoral duties, his la- 
boriousness in the work of the mi- 
nistry, and his ever-wakeful solici- 
tude for the spiritual interests of his 
parishioners, atforded areproot, which 
could not be misunderstood, of their 
negligence, indiiference, and sloth, 
Every engine, therefore, was set to 
work, in order to collect materials 
fora charge against bim; and though 
he behaved as cautiously as he 
thought consistent with bis duty to 
the souls of his flock — more cau- 
tiously indeed than his conscience, 
in after life, could approve——yet such 
was the unwearied industry, aud vi- 
gilance of his enemies, that a long 
list of charges was, in a short time, 
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should be employed in works of 
charity, and in the exercise of hos- 
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collected, and he was again formally 
accused before the Bishop, by whom, 
however, he was again acquitted. 
The Bishop, nevertheless, was so 
much displeased with his nephew, 
for what he deemed his imprudence 
and unwarrantable obstinacy, and 
was $0 apprehensive of danger to 
himself, from continuing to counte- 
nance his rash proceedings, that he 
thought it right to withdraw from him 
those external marks of his favour 
which he had before enjoyed. He 
evei blotted him out of hiswill. On 
this Mr. Gilpin remarked, that, con- 
sidering the great obligations he owed 
to the Bishop, he was truly sorry to 
perceive that he had offended him. 
He would have given up any thing 
to sausfy him, except his conscience. 
As for the Bishop’s property, he was 
glad aot to have the burthen of it. 
Though Mr. Gilpin’s enemies had 
thus failed a second time with the 
Bishop, thev resolved to persevere in 
their attempts against him. They 
therefore accused him betore Bonner, 
the Bishop of London. Bonner was 
a man suited to their purpose. His 
violence formed a direct contrast to 
the moderation of Bishop Tunstal. 
He commended their zeal, and as- 
sured them that the heretic should 
not go unpunished. An account of 
this threat reached Mr. Gilpin in 
time for him to etiect his escape, a 
course to which he was strongly 
urged by his friends ; but he was 
deaf to all their importunities: be 
had long prepared lis mind to suffer 
for the sake of the Gospel; it would 
be denying the faith of Christ, to 
shrink from giving his testimony 
when called to it; bis great ambi- 
tion was to advance the 1 
religion; and if, to 
eath were , 
joice to die. He then caused a long 
garment to be provided tor him, ia 
which he might go decently to the 
stake, should it be the will of Gad 
that he should sutfer. In a few 
days, persons arrived with authorit v 
to apprehend and convey him te 


Hterests of 
this end, his 


necessary, he should re- 


London, to whom he willingly sur- 
rendered himself, 
In the 
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course of Nis journey to 
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town he broke his leg ; and this ac- 
cident necessarily prevented his pro- 


ceeding for sometime. One of the 
maxims which Mr. Gilpin was used 
trequently to repeat was, “ that all 
events are intended by Prov idence 
forour good.” His keepers took oc- 
casion now to taunt him with this 
remark, asking him, whether he 
thought his present misfortune was 
intended for his good. To this he 
meekly replied, “ that he had no 
doubt it was.’ And so indeed 1 
proved ; for, before his leg was in 
" condition to admit of his travelling, 
news arrived of the death of Queen 
Mary, and he was soon after set at 
uberty. Some have affected to doubt 
che truth of this relation, at least 
1s faras relates to the accident which 
is said to have betallen him. Thus 
much, however, is undeniable ; that 
the intelligence of the Queen’s death 
net him as he was on the way to 
London, and put an end to his con- 
hnement and persecution; and that 
he returned to Houghton, where he 
was met by crowds of people, loud- 
ly expressing their joy, and blessing 
God tor his deliverance. 

Mr. Gilpin now enjoyed that full 
liberty to pursue his benevolent 
plans tor which he had loug prayed. 
His uncle, the Bishop, now suffered 
in his tarn: he was ordered up to 
London. and, refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, he wassent to the 
‘Tower. His confinement, however, 
was notof long duration. He was re- 
ceived hy Archbishop Parker into 
the palace at Lambeth, and there 
spent, in a very comfortable and 
tranguil manner, the short residue 


of his long life. 

(To be continued.) 
————/ a —— 
FAMILY SERMONS. No. V. 
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ALL men naturaliy wisn ior hap- 

miness: but tew are much in love 

with that way of holimess which 


alone leads to it. Mere selfishness 
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and peace of heaven: but to delight 
in performing those works of faith, 
and labours of love, which prepare 
the soul for enjoying heaven, re- 
quires a much higher principle. 
This delight, in doing the will of 
God, can only flow from love to God, 
[It is an increase of this holy attec- 
tion of love which the Psalmist de- 
sires in the passage taken for the 


text. And he desires this, that he 
may abound more in holy obe- 
dience. If will run the way of thy 


commandments, 
large my heart. 

In these words, have the de- 
stre, and the purpose, of the Psalmist ; 
and the consideration of these may 
furnish a touchstone for trying our 
spiritual state; for without a like 
desire, and a like purpose, we can 


vhen thou shalt en- 


have no right to think ourselves 
true Christians. 
1. The desire of David. Enlarge 


my heart. —While others are seeking 
to enlarge their wealth, or to add to 
their honours, or to enjoy a greater 
share of sensual pleasure; the 
Christian, like David, desires that 
his heart may be more enlarged to- 
wards God, more filled with love to 
him and delight in his service, and 
better fitted to perform the-various 
duties required of him. This he 
often makes the subject of special 
prayer toGod. To this end his acts of 
worship, both public and private, 
are directed: fo: this end he hears 
the word of God preached, and reads 
and studies it with care— that he 
may obtain of God more grace, b 
which he may be enabled to do 
God more service. 

The heart is generally put, in 
Scripture, for the whole soul with 
its different powers and affections. I 
conceive therefore, that, by the ex- 
pression enlargement of héuré. we are 
to understand an increase, not only of 
holy love to God, but of divine know- 
ledze, by means of which we ob- 
jain a clearer and juster view of spi- 
ritual things. We see the vast dit- 
ference there is between the vain ob- 
yects which the world 1s pursuing, 
and the true and solid happiness 
which is to be found in the way ef 
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God’s commandments. We  per- 
ceive the delusive, destructive na- 
ture of the pleasures which sin offers. 
We acquire larger thoughts of God, 
of bis excellency, greatness, and 
goodness ; and of his title to our 
highest love, reverence, and obe- 
dience. We admire the purity and 
beauty of the law of God ; acknow- 
ledge and feel it to be just and rea- 
sonable; and that, so far are his 
commandments from being grievous, 
the more we walk in them, the more 
delight shall we find inthem. Such 
a course we see to be the true dig- 
nity, the only happiness, of the 
soul; compared with which all other 
schemes of happiness are poor and 
mean, yea, undeserving of a thought. 

The natural effect of thus ob- 
taining a clearer knowledge of these 
things is, that the heart should en- 
large or expand itself in holy affec- 
tion. The more it knows of God, 
the more will it love him, and the 
less will it love the present world. 
And the effect of this love will be, to 
dispose the heart to all obedience, 
to produce a delight in doing the 
whole will of God. Even those 
things which at first seemed the 
hardest, are thus made easy, and even 
pleasant, to us. 

The heart of man was made with 
a capacity to enjoy God, though not 
fully to comprehend him, He alone 
is sufficient to fill it: nay, when it 
is enlarged to its utmost size, it is 
infinitely too narrow for him. The 
love of God alone, theretore, is fitted 
to expand it; while the love of 
worldly objects, which are all still 
narrower than itself, serves only to 
contract it. In the pursuit of world- 
ly objects, the soul is, as it were, 
cramped and confined. But when 
it is set free from these, and is filled 
with the love of God, then it enjovs 
ease and liberty: it is both raised 
and enlarged. The love of God, and 
the union of the soul to him, produces 
aheight, an elevation of spirit, if I 
may so express inyself; which is 
very diflerent, however, trom that 
pride and loftiness of mind natural 
‘ofallen man. It does not vainly 
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swell and liftup the heart with high 
thoughts of itself; but, to the deepest 
humility, joins the highest and truest 
greatness of mind. It sets the sou! 
far above those snares and tempta- 
tions of this lower world, by which 
most men are entangled; and makes 
it, even while yet on earth, the com- 
panion of angels and glorified saints, 
yea, of God himself. “ Our conver- 
sation,” saith the Apostle, “is in 
heaven. Our fellowship is with the Fa- 
ther, and with his Son Jesus Christ.’’ 

Before I close this head, it will be 
proper to observe, that the love, of 
which I here speak, does not of ne- 
cessity imply sensible joys and con- 
solations in God. These, indeed, 
encourage and enlarge the heart, and 
are therefore to be received with 
thankfulness. But, then, they are 
neither generally given to all Chris- 
tians, nor constantly given to any. 
Love is the aboundi ing and fixed 
spring of ready obedience, and will 
make the heart cheerful in serving 
God, even without what are called 
sensible comforts, should he be 
pleased to deny or to withdraw 
them. 

2. I now proceed to consider the 
second point which was mentioned ; 
viz. David’s purpose.—David’s pur- 
pose was, and his purpose ought to 
be ours, to pursue, not the ways ot 
a world lying in wickedness, not the 
perverse ways of his own heart: but 
the strait and narrow way whi ch 
leads to the kingdom of heaven: 
way of God's commandments. M: 
naturally has a stron 
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walking in this w ay. He { feels it 


irksome to be limited by 2 law, and 
would gladlv be freed from its re- 
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straint. This marks the enmity of 
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the carnal mind azainst Goa if is 
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mot subject to the law of God: nei- 
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break the bonds and cast away the 
cords of his authority. This, then, 
is sin; the transgression of the law 
ot God. And this it was which made 
the frst sin so great, thoughina a 


matter that might seem small. Is 


was rebellion against God, a casting 


otfot his authority, and prefermay 
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our own will to his. Now religion 
iS, aS It were, a New Impress 
stamp of God on the heart, produe- 
ing a quite contrary spirt, a spirit 
of obedience and resignation to his 
wills so that the truly, religious man 
is given up entirely to him as his, to 
be moulded and fashioned accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and to have 
every thought, word, and action 
subje ‘cted to his laws and appoiat- 
ments, 

To vield then to God this subjec- 
tion of the heart, as a thing due to 
him ; to acknowledge his law to be 
holy, just, and good; to approve, 
yea, to love it, even where 1 most 
opposes our ows sintul desires 5 to 
study and 1 aque, na all our Ways, 
after the wiil of God, and what will 
please him, and having discovered 
it, to adhere to it faithiully and con- 
stantly ; to watch caretuily avainst 
whatever would hinder us in this 
course, and, if necessarv, to sacri- 
fice it, even if it sheuld be the 
dearest thing on earth ;—this is true 
spiritual obedience. And till the 
heart is brought to this state and 
purpose, it is as yet low and weak 
in religion. 

Too many persons place religion 
im a round of customary pertorm- 
ances; in coming to church, hear- 
ing and reading sermons, praying to 
a ttendimg the sacraments, &c. 
These are highly proper, and even 
absolutely necessary to be done; 
but still they are only a smail part 
of religion; they are only tne means 
a1 religious . Now alli the 
neans used in refigion are intended 
roraturther end; which end if they 
do not attain, they are nothing. ‘This 
end is, to mortify and purify the 
art; to mould it to the way of 
f,od’s commandments in the whole 

urse of our lives, In Our private 

verse with one another, and our 
more retired and secret converse 
with ourselves; to have God still 
Detore us, and his law our rule in 
all we do: to curb and deny our 
svn will, humour, pride, passions, 
sal pleasures, where they interfere 
ith the will of God; and to have 
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them all subdued and brought under 
by the law of love within us. This, 
and nothing below this, is the end of 
religion, Alas! amongst mi iltitudes 
who are called Chri istians, some there 
may be who would assent to this 
view of the subject; yet how few 
are there who in reality make this 


iheir grand business, their end and 
ain ! 
In the case of many others, reli- 


gion appe ars much in their conver- 
sation. It may be said to spe ond ite 
self in tois Way; for little of it 1s to 
be seen in the lives. The way of 
God’s commandments, however, 
Consists not in ¢a/king well, but in 
actiny welt. Oh! this, this is the 
main thug! OQne act real cha- 
rly, or humility, speaks 
Wore the reality of re- 
a cay’s discourse. 
vain, are employ ed almost 
eniirely in Considering and debating 
whether the yo are In the right way, 
or ia childishly telling thei steps. 
They would know, at every pace, 
whether they advance or not, and 
how much they advance; and thus 
spend the time of action, the time 
tor making progress, ip questions and 
doubts. Would it not be a far more 
wise and comtortable course, to be 
pressing forwards, and, if we make 
little progress, at least to desire and 
labour to make more; to be praying 
and striving for this purpose, not 
satisfied with any thing we have al- 
ready attained, but yet not discou- 
raged, but rather excited, by the 
view of our defects, to proceed with 
fresh vigour. So it was with St. 
Paul. Forgetting the things whick 
were behind, and reaching forth unte 
the things which were before, he press- 
ed forward, as if nothing had yet 
been done; as one who runs in a 
race dues not look back to see how 
much he has already run, but for- 
ward to the ground he has yet to 
pass, and to the mark and end of 
the race. 

Some, if, after having gone on well 
for a time, they should fall, are 
ready, in a fit of discontent, to he 
still, and give up all for lost. They 
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think they would have had some- 
thing to have rejoiced in, had they 
gone on to the end ; but, being dis- 
appointed in this hope, they are 


tempted to abandon the ways of 


God in despair. But the hi imble 
Christian is better taught. His falls 
lead him, it is true, to abbor himisel!. 
They discover to him his weakness, 
and afford him fresh reasons for re- 
lying less on himself and more on 
God, But then they do not prevent 
his getting up and proceeding in fis 
way. He does not, indeed, make 
light of his offence, or carelessly and 
presumptuousl y lose sight of it; but 


he uses the humbling recollection of 


it ag a motive to increased wariness 
and caution, as well as to increased 
exertion, in order to regain the 
ground he has lost, 

If, then, we would run in the way 
ef God’s commandments, we must 
rely on the strength of divine race, 
and follow the guidance of the ticly 
Spirit, that we may be kept trom 
falling into sin. Yet, if we should 
unhappily fall, we musi arise and go 
to the Fountain opened for sin and 
uncleanness, and there wash, mourn- 
ing over our transgressions, aud 
praying that our Saviour would pity 
and pardon us, and receive us again 
Into his favour, cleansing us from 
ali our sins in his most precious 
biood. And if we would advance in 
this way, we must attend to the 
Apostle’s admontnion--—“ Lay aside 
every weight.” We must not burthen 
Ourselves with earthiy cares. We 
must renounce every sin; but espe- 
cially that, which, though ic weighs 
the heaviest and cleaves ihe closest, 
we perhaps are trying to pat suade 
ourselves will be no hindrance at ali 
—the sin that so castly besers. US. chT 
to encourave us to this, let us look io 
that cloud of witnesses who surrou 
ug, who encountered the same tri 
and temptations, and were burthen- 
ad naturally with the same sins 
and infirmities, and who yet cained 
at length the end of tl eir journ . 
their heavenly home. And iit! 


aa sa 


he net enough, let us look beyond 
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them, to Jesus, not only as our fore- 
runner w the race, but as the author 
and finisher of our salvation. His 
attaining the end of the race is the 
pledge of our attaining it, if we 
follow him fuilv, animated by the 
Same glorious prospects; “ for the 
joy that was set before him, he endured 
the cross, and despised the shame, and 
13 now set down at the right hand of 
God.” 

‘Those who enter on this course, if 
they would make progress in it, 
and arrive safely at the end of it 
must proceed with constancy ; which 
can only be done bv laying aside 
(as has beew already observed) every 
wemht, every besetting sin, every 
thing, in short, that may hinder or 
entanyle them in the race. Thus 
only can the: VY hope to run, without 
faint ing, 1a the way of God’s com- 
mandments. Nor is it enough for 
them to bold on tieir way ; they 
must advance ta it with speed, being 
active, and abonnding in the work 
of the Lord. Lastly, they must do 
all cheertuliy. and with delight; in- 
fluenced and auimaied by the power 
of divine love. Where tis love is 
Wants, or is cold and teeble, the 
service of t:od must be a heavy 
task. But when love possesses the 
heart, it then moves naturally and 
vladly mi the path of obedience. 
The inward principle makes the out- 
ward duty easy and pleasant. This, 
then, ought to be our evreat ain; to 
have our hearts filled, enlarged with 
this holv love. 

And here I would remark, that 
mos, even of those who are truly in 
earnest in religion, seem to be led on 
by a kind of instinct, and carried, 
they scarcely know how, to attend 
Cn ‘Gow? 8 worship, to awed gross 
sins, and proceed in a way, weit h, 
as far AS Appears OulWw arc iy, iS DiamMe 
less. And doubtless this is unspeak 
ably better than to run to open 


wickedness, and neglect the ordi- 
nances of religion, with the ungodly 
world. But, after all, where the 
heart is not enlarged by the daily 
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but a cold, dull, languid, and lifeless 
service. Few are acquainted with 
that contemplation of God which 
raises and feeds the tlame of divine 
atfection, Petty things bend and 
contract our spirits, so that they feel 
little joy in God; little ardent, active, 
desire to do hie service, to crucify 
sin, to root up self-will within us, 
that we may have no will of our 
own, or, rather, that the will of God 
may be ours, and that our daily 
work may be to grow more like him 
in holiness. But 
God possesses the heart, it frees and 
enlarges it, so that it can part with 
all for his sake. It sees enough in 
him, and in him alone; and there- 
fore can neither quietly rest on any 
thing, nor earnestly desire any thing, 
beside him. 

Oh that men would consider the 


excellency of this way of God’s 
commandments ! Though soine 
think it melancholy and sad, there 


is, in fact, no way truly joyous but 
this. And then reflect on the end 
of this way—rest and peace for ever! 
Could men be brought to see the 
happiness and glory” that is set be- 
tore them in this way, they would 
not delay a day longe r, but would 
break from all that holds them back, 
and would enter upon it, and go on 
cheerfully in it. And in order to 
this they ought, with David, to pray 
arestly to God, that he would en- 
lary ge their hearts, filling them with 
e sweet influences of his own Spirit, 
sith all holy, spiritual, and devout 
ffections. The work is his: by 
him it must be begun, carried on, and 
perfected. Let who will fancy 
themselves capab bleof purifying their 
own hearts, and by their own power 
filling them with divine love, and a 
holy delight | in obeying God; they, 
and they only, are in the sare and 
happy way of atraining these bless- 
ings, who humbly beg and wait for 
them from Him in whose hands are 
ur hearts, and whose are all our 
ways.— Now te Him, with the Son, 

nd blesged Spirit, &c. 
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On Converting the Jews to Christianity 


when the love of 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Win great pleasure I have observ- 
ed two papers, in the Christian Ob- 
server, on the subject of the Jews ; 
the first signed “ Clericus,” in the 
month of January last; and a second 
in the month of March, with the 
initial “ T].” 

Clericus will observe, 
London Society * is formed upon 
his own ideas; viz, for the exclusive 
object of converting the Jews ; com- 
bining nevertheless therewith the 
education of children, relief of the 
poor and distressed, and binding out 


that the 


boys and girls to useful trades. 
These, however, are to be consi- 


dered rather as means to effectuate 
the main object in view, than as de- 
Viations from it. 

From the moderate researches 
which my situation in life has ena- 
bled me to make, it would seem 
that, for sixty or seventy years past, 
the religious world have, almost with 
one consent, agreed to give up the 
Jewe to all the horrors in which 
their superstitions have involved 
them during the last seventeen hun- 
dred years; and that, because the 
day of bigotry and persecution has 
happily closed, it should follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that milder 
means should also be neglected. 

In a word, it appears, that, from 
the year 1730 till the present time, 
no exertions of any material mo- 
ment have been made to promote 
that great and important event,-—the 
conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity. 

At the above period, not only the 
religious world in general felt some 
interest in God’s ancient people, 
bet there is great reason to believe 
that the heads of the church had this 
event much at heart; for in the vear 
1723 I find a converted Jew patro- 
nised, and his work, exposing the 
absurdities of the Talmud, sanc- 
tioned, by the primate of the day. 
Iam at aloss in what way to ac- 


* See, for an account of this Society, the 
Religious Latelligence for this menth, 
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count fer the total neglect of this 
subject since that time. I do not 
foreet what passed in the year 1755, 
respecting the famous Jew bill; but 
that transaction was purely of a po- 
litical nature; and those to whom 
one would naturally have looked for 
the ereatest. zeal and atlection to- 
wards the remnant of Israel — I 
mean the religious part of the com- 
munity—appear to have been most 
inimical to the benefits the Jews 
then sought to obtain, Perliaps no- 
thing would have tended so etlec- 
tually to soften the prejudices of 
that people, and to indace them to 
embrace Christiamty, as the adop- 
tion of that measure. 

As, however, this paper is in- 
tended rather for the information of 
vour correspondents and the reli- 
gious public in general, than for any 
other purpose, I shall proceed short- 
ly to state the outlines of the plan 
intended to be carried into ettect by 
the London Society. 

First, it is their anxious wish that 
the subrect should be countenanced 
by the ministers of the established 
church; and to this they are in- 
duced by these reasons amongst 
others, viz. because the Jews do not 
feel the same prejudice against the 
establishment which they do against 
dissenters; and also because the 
established clergy have a_ greater 
influence in society, and can pro- 
cure a more ready access to the best 


libraries ; circumstances of great 
moment in this undertaking. The 
London Society therefore entreat 


that all who are anxious to extend 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom will en- 
gage, with one heart and one mind, 
in this great and important work ; 
aud, to encourage them to do this, 
they are informed that several cler- 
“yvmen have already joined the So- 
c lety, 

The means which it is intended 
fo adopt for this great end are par- 
‘icnlarly detailed m= the Addresses 
of the London Society, which may 
be bad of the nates; *. ‘Phey are 

* Joseph Fox, EI L 
Crinisy 
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free-schoo! 

trom 
be aft. 
of such children as 
be disposed to 
up to the entire management of the 
Society, and who, at a proper age, 
are to be bound gut apprentices to 
Christian masters and 
and thas, it is fiened, may become 
usefnl mem coors of society. 

The London society, 
not mean to ; 


shortly to establish a 
pon Mr. Lancaster’s plan, 
which a charity-school may 

erwards formed, 
the Jews may 


ry -_ 
"ive 


mistredses ; 


howeve r, d J 


coufine themselves to 
these measures. Kesides the esta- 
lishment of a Lectnre inthe centre 
of the Jews, and occasional sermon? 
in other places, it is their purpose 
(should they be adequately sup- 
ported by the public) to make a 
direct attempt to remove the preju- 
dices of this unhappy people. In 
aid of this last object, I earnestiy 
entreat such of vour readers as have 
time and talents, to devote a portion 
of both to prepare tor the use of the 
London Society, or otherwise as 
they may see fit, some appropriate 
tracts or treatises which may be cal- 
culated to effect this object. 

As I am aware that many persons 
(otherwise of great learning and in- 
formation) have not made this sub- 
ject their peculiar study, I will take 
the liberty ot recommending to the 
attention of such as may be d sposed 
to employ their talents in this way 
the following works, which, as | con- 
ceive, require to be answered an¢ 
exposed ; viz. Toledoth Jesnu, the 
Chizzouk Emonnah, aad David Le- 
vi's Dissertations on the Prophecies. 
They will be much assisted in their 
labours by referring to Wagenseil’s 
Tela lonea Satan, the Pagio Fidea 
of Kaymundus Martinus, Limbereh's 
Amica Collatio, and La Croze’s En- 
tretieus. lt does not appear 
the Lalmud has ever been translated 
inte Maghsh, nor wholly into Latn: 
but sutticient may perh. st 3 be found 
iy Wotton’s Miscellanea, and Lewis's 
Origines tlebraw. 

Lhave taken th 
tioning these b 
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There are others which few 
literary men are unaequainted with. 
{ ci innot cdistniss this part of the 
Su Die ct without e Xpressinye nis 
uishment that no person, either in 
or out of the establishment, has 
thought it necessary to answer Da- 
vid Levi's Dy sertations ; and espe- 
cialiv as, mm his 


nny 


Pr asto- 


' preface, he COMmM- 
pletely throws down the vauntiet to 
the Christian world at large. “ But 

you are really in earnest, and 
Wisa to convert the Jews to what 
vou call Christranitv, 1 think you 
Inust produce more substantial proots 
in support of your hypothesis than 
what vou have done. <And if I 
Might presume to otter inv opinion 
in so Weighty a cause, I think that 
‘he fairest method, aud that which 
is the likeliest to lead to conviction 


on euher side, is to take a review of 


all the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, from Moses to Malachi, 
and compare them with the Acts 
recorded of Jesus in the New Tes- 
tament, to see whether they have 
been fulfilled in his person or not. 
This gauntlet, he affirms, has ne- 
ver been taken up; nor, as I can 
find, has it*. I am aware it may 
be said Levi has advanced nothing 
new. Butift this should be granted, 
it will form nu excuse; for, though 
i id Christians may know well 
. rhere to tind answers and retuta- 
ns toall he has advanced, yet is 
it mot true that thousands of Jews 
of and ‘ead David Levi, 


— } a 
Ave heard 
. oe e 
anu VieiGca heir faith to hls au- 


thority, who never heard, nor ever 
will hear, unless their attention is 
expressiv attracted to them, of such 
retutations’ Besides, 1 can speak 
iromi experience, that the Jews at 
larse place much confidence in this 
writer; and J] have myself been fre- 


the Christians 
Neél- 
en, that Levi 


epentiv asked “© Why 
AYe S bein : rn 
Cid not answer! this WOrkK ’ 


‘ner should it be forgot 


sd Drevio distinguished him- 
. tJ 
*“ A oremium o: lhirtv Guineas is now 
efiered by the London ociety tor the be 
. a 
ireatise wiv hay he produced, in refuta- 
nef thie work, within the year 1909 
* ~ » 


piritual State of the Gypsies. 


[ May, 
self in the cause of Revelation in 
veneral *, against the advocates for 
modern infidelity. Jefore | con- 
clude, I wish to observe, that, al- 
though only four sermons have yet 
been preached under the patronage 
of the London Society, 
inquiry appears to be stirred up 
amongst the Jews. It remams to 
keep this spirit alive, and not sutler 
it to subside; im order to which, 
not only the pecumiary aid, but the 
literary contributions, of the reli- 
vious world will become requisite. 
You will oblige me much by the 
insertion of the above ; though I 
neither am nor profess to be a li- 
terary man, but an humbie indivi- 
dual, anxious to promote the glory 
of God and the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom by the salvation 
of Israel. PERSEVERANS. 


~~ —- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I am much pleased with the inte- 
rest which your two correspondents 
(Fraternicus and H.)+ appear to 
take in the spiritual and eternal 
condition of that ignorant and de- 
graded class of human beings, the 
Gypsies. [ wish much to see ap- 
propriate and active measures adopt- 
ed immediately to carry into execu- 
tion the benevolent suggestions of 
your worthy and oontibde corre- 
spondents. I cannot do a great deal 
in a pecuniary point of view, but in 
counse! and influence I could do 
more. I feel no hesitation in in- 
viting your correspondents to a meet- 
ing upon the subject, with a view 
to the formation of some plan, and 
the consequent commencement of 
active exertions. 

One of the first objects to be aim- 
ed at,is the introduction of cleanli- 
ness aud decorum. Another object 
to be attended to, is the teaching 
of them, especially the young, to 

* Levi's Letters to Dr. Priestley aud Tho- 
mzs Paine 
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read; and «then supplying them 
with Testaments and religious tracts. 
There are many of the latter which 
would be both entertaining and use- 
ful to them. 

But the most direct means to do 
them good, 1s by frequent inter- 
course with them, and — and 
familiar conversation prudently con- 
ducted, And if any thing be 
done, it must be undertaken in 
a patient and persevering spirit. 
The soil which it is proposed to 
cultivate is remarkably barren and 
uupropitious; of course a plentiful 
harvest must not be soon expected. 
The persons to be employed in this 
work of faith, and labour ot love. 
must not only be men of prudence 
and discretion, but men of informa- 
tion, and possessing clear aud coo! 
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heads, and warm hearts. Ihave no 
doubt but that, in these times of ac- 
tive benevolence and zea}, when a 
good plan is Jaid, and funds pro- 
vided, instruments will be fonnd 
who, with love in their hearts, will 
go to seek those wandering sheep in 
the wilderness, for whom no man 
hath yet cared. 

Many good hints, Mr. Editor, are 
often fruitless for want of immediat. 
attention; and many a good wor! 
long talked of, is not only suspend. 
ed, but never bevun, tor want ot 
some one to put forth the hand an? 
begin. I, for one, say to your tw 
Denrenpone ents, °Y let us arise anu 
bueld; let us begin: there is no tear 
of progress and help. 
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MISCELLANEO 


To the Editor of the Christian Obser:-: 


I perceive that, some time since. 
you admitted a familiar religions « 

logue into your Miscellany; an 
perhaps, therefore, you may have 
no objection to int roduce another. 
I shall not inform your readers by 


eo 
-—_— t 


what means it fell into my hands. 
nor divulge the n ger or abode of 


the two individuals who held the 
long and confidential conversation 
which is here presented to the pub- 
lic. I willonly say, that i take th: 
layman to be a person of whom 
there is a large family scattered over 
this land, and occupying more par- 
ticularly our hunting connties ; from 
whom, however, he ditters tn. re- 
spect to the excessive frankness 
with which he opens his ses lonr 
ligious subjects; a 
which, doubtless, will at 
terest taken in reading 


logue, and also ta it . utility 


ircumstance 
} } 
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DIALOGUF BETWEEN A CLERGYMA 


AND A COUNTRY GUENVLIMAN, His 


PARISHIONER. 


Gentleman. How do yon do, Mr 





Rector? You are welcome to ve 
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tian. You 
these occasions, give a dinner to the 


know we always, on 


sponsors; and | take for granted 
you will be so good as to make one 
ot the party ; 

VWWill vou allow me te iquire 
who are the sponsors ? 

(¢, Qur County Member is one 
t had the honour ot bemy ot some 
service to him in bis last election — 
{ dare say I got him fitteen or twen- 
tv votes; so, by way ot acknow- 
ledging r the pet in he has ofter- 
ved, m oa very kind and handsome 
manner, to be one of the godtathers 
to my little boy: and a very sensi- 
ble nerghbour of miue isso obliging o 
As to ‘tig the other, Wath respect to 
the godmother, [ happen to be un- 
der a litthe embarrassment. 

VW. What can be your euibarrass- 
nent? 

(;, The case, to tell you the 
whole of tt, is this: ] happened, 
you must know, to stand godfather, 
any Vears ago, to the daughter of a 
lady whom, my wife has been lately 
told, it is uot quite proper to 
continue to visit, On account of a 
certain little suspicion against her 
character. This same lady has sent 
us a note, offering to return the 
compliment, by being godmother to 
my son. Now, if I ‘thou ght that 
she meant nothing more than to at- 
tend the baptism, I should aecept 
the oifer; but if she is likely to 
think, that, because she has been 
sponsor to my boy, she may there- 
fore visit us, and be quite familiar 
ever after, her being godmother to 


mv child really becomes a thing ot 


some consequence, 

M. Did you ever consider what 
zodfathers and godmiothers are un- 
derstood to promise ani vow at the 
time of baptism: 

G. Town | consier it to De very 
nuch of an old sortet torm: IJ must 
take the education or my children 
Jpon myse! if. 

v7. You have asked ine, Sir, to 
hapuze your chiid mito the Chiris- 
t an faith. Before I presume to au- 
(hristian 
will you allow 


Sacrament, 


me *9 ash, 8Hce 


{ May, 


you say that I am to consider you 
as the sponsor, whether you fully 
undertake to give him «a Christian 
education? 

G. Oh, certainly. 

We. And pray, sir, may | be se 
bold as to miquire further, what you 
mean by a Christian education?’ 

G. Cliristian educations O—why 
I mean, you know, by a Christian 
education, an education proper for a 
Christian. Do you suppose that | 
mean to bring up ny 
then ? 

M. IT should be glad if you would 
explain yourself a little further. 

(i, is xpli unimyselt! why I mean, 
undoubtedly, that my son shall be 
brought up im a proper Christian 
way; that he shall be educated, in 
short, as lis tather was before bim, 
and as lis mother was, and all his 
brothers are. [Tam resolved, I as- 
sure you, that he shall have an ex- 
tremely good educatien ; for I have 
never spared expence with any of 
inv children in that particular. 

“M. Allow me to put the same 
question once more; for I am an- 
xious to know whether you mean 
really to give him a Christian edu- 

ree 

A Christian education! why 
are not I told you, my dear Sir? I 
telt you again, that 1 would have 
him educated to be as good a man 
as his father; to do as I do ; ; and go 
to church, ond lead a good life, and 
be kind nd friendly with his neigh- 
bours ; and not to talk agains st Chris- 
tianity, as too many people do in 
these days, but to respect your 
cloth. Thoug oh as to ream indeed, 
a youl lite, you know, $s. alter all, 
the great matter: for pita all a 
man happens to be of this religion, 
or whether he happens to be of the 
other, if he leads an innocent life, 
why that ts the main question. 

W. Do you mean, then, that the 
Christian religion is not atall better 
thanany other? 

(;. Why you know, Sur, a ood 
man is a good man, of whatever re- 
hivion he may happen to be. Sup- 
pose mow, fo that J had 


son a hea- 


instance, 
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been born a papist, and had at the 
same time been a good mas, what 
would my religion have signified ? 

and so, if I had happened to be a 


Jew, or a Mahometan——I mean, 


supposing my father to have been so 
before me? 

M. Or an idolater ? 

G, Why no; I cannot say that | 
could wish to have been an idola- 
ter. 

A. Why not? 

G. O, surely one would rather be 
a Christian than an Idolater: I am 
not tor worshipping stocks and 
stones neither 

M. You think that stocks and 
stones are no gods, and theretore 
vught not to be worshipped ? 

G, Certainly. 

VM. But suppose you worship 
some Creature of your own imagina- 
tion, who is no tnore a God than a 
stock or a stone is: some god, whose 
character Is not according to truth, 
but, in many respects, contrary to 
it; some supreme being, to whim 
you give a character, paren has 
been formed from your own preju- 
dices, or from the mere prejudices 
of your education ? 

G. Why, if one could know, as 
you say, the character of the true 
God, one ouglit not, certainly, to 
worship a false one. 

M. Does not Christianity inform 
you of God's true character ? 

Why, that is a shrewd way of 
putting it, to be sure: that isa new 
way 0% taking up the matter. For 
my part, I cannot say that I have 
particularly considered ail these 
subjects. You are very right, my 
worthy friend; [ dare say, vou are 
very right; and a man of your pro- 
fession should look a litde inte seme 
of these questions. [ make no 
doubt vou would defend your reli- 
sion very well against the Lotidels. 
I assure you, Sir, | quite agree with 
you: TL have always thought that 
Christianity is a very good religion ; 
and I often tell some of my friends 
that i wonder they will speak sO 
disrespecttully is they do of the re- 
Herta of the COUDLEN 
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M. Religion of the country! 
Christianity, Sir, is either true, or it 
is false: if itis false, let it be ex- 
posed as such; for truth must ever 
be beneficial in religion, and talce- 
hood roust be mischievous. But if 
Christianity is trne, it is then no- 
thing else than it pretends to be: |: 
is a revelation trom heaven! and 
woe be to the man who slichts that 
Miessa ve which ttath been sent him 
by the Gaod of Lleaven. 

G. You grow warm, tv dea: 
Sir; and, with vour leave, we had 


, 


bettcr not dispute about religio 

for though [do not mean to ditter 
from any of your sentiments, wien 
[ Gare sav, as I observed betore, 
are all verv proper, yet every man 
vou know, must be allowed to hay: 
you have yours 


nd, Of COUTSE, | uaye the same 
i 


£ 7 
{1is OWL ODLUIONS °: 


cht to have mine ; and thou 

thristianity, [ doubt not, is very 
good, and very true— 
will admit, witn you, that it certain 
ly is a revelation; yet. notwit! 
standing ail this, a good man, vo 


a 
r 
( 


, . | r ” 

KNOW, 18 Stilt a Zoou T1120, 23 i SSK; 
betore, whatever m ay oe tne rei- 
Zion to which he happeus 6 «(Oe- 


long. 

M. W har. then. Go ¥ou SsuD DS 
that sod has sent Christianity trom 
feaven {for you ailow it to Be di- 


} 


vine), and that 


“ms |2Po _ : 
You are nHever©rise- 


} ry nal beeusit ot , . 
iess aitowed to dO Without it, amd set 
it al il asiae, uilere:y YY sayviag, “a 


} 
goed man is 2 


U5 


he attends to thrs revelation or not” 


Do vou not perceive, mv dear Su 


that, when Vv: tak 1 tais Wev, VOu 
vegv we ver©ry —_ wt i ;ut> - 30OF 
if Christianity is true, it must tena 
to ; sood: wt must be t 

very thine that gives to a man hi 
coxiness. Now, | am persuaded. 
you never 1a vour life reasoned thus 
laaseiv rm «=6h MRE Clusecs. Suppo 

tat some one were tc MARKY .OU aii 


. >. . 
ofier OF a coml sum of monev : 
this rate vou mignt send the man 


awav; Saving, “* 1 $€e@ nO use Mm ax 
cepting this offer, for Aa fah Man ic 


arich man. whether he CUS Poxses- 
ssumetn reney er not “Yor 
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that the 
sum ot money was the very thing 
that was to make you rich. Or 
suppose vor were sick, and a phy- 
otlering some very 


would see, clearly enough, 


srenan stood Dy : 
excellent medicine ; you migh® say, 
on the same principle, “ 1 bee vou 
will get you gone, Doctor; | want 
none of your remedies ; tora heal. 
thy man is 2a healthy man, 
ther he 


e 


whe- 
takes your medicines or 

. To be sure that would be very 
oe Os gic, , 

MM. It is exactly the logic you 
have been using. 

(ry, But you were saying, ** sup- 
pose I should happen to be sick.” 
Now, i that case, it 1s true enough 
that I ought to take the best medi- 
‘ine | can eet, in order to be made 
§ ell. 

WV. And are there no moral dis- 
\rders of which Christianity is the 
‘ure? Have we not all of us occa- 
sion, in this sense, to be made well ? 

G. You really put things in an 
ingenious light. But now suppose 
man to be a good man already, 
and to be all that von can wish, 
without his happening to be a Chris- 
nan, may : de so tree as to ask, 
pray what do you say then? 

M. Why, Sir, I say that this its 
vust the point to which I could wish 
to draw vou: and [ be 


a) 


$ 
> Nw 
not to part from me until we have 
e 


examined the subject sp first, if 


t over again, and rather more dis- 
tunctiv You sav, suppose a 
* * ’ ‘ 
2 ins ee a 
ma s a Treacy a4 mi man, as V ju 


tion of his being so good, be allowed 
either to disbelieve or neglect that 
revelation which.” vou 3 Sicwe. « God 
hath sent down from heaven?” 
— Pray Sir, is not that your aue- 


ane ’ 


TT? ; , 
G. Why, I cannot say that I 


~* iF 


meant t state it exactly in that 
manmer. WhatI meant was this: 
Seppose ama: isa gow kin! of a 
man on the whele, and does not 


> ; , 
tome st negestary to trou + him- 


ran and «a Country Gentleman. 


sell particularly about Christianity, 
but takes up his religion more in the 
common way, and leads a good life, 
and uever does harm to any body : 
suppose, for instance, he lives in 
some such way as [| do, and has his 
Own opinions im respect to religion, 
and leaves other people to follow 
theirs; it being presumed, of course, 
that he has never-done any thing 
wrong, but has always lived as a 
man ought todo: w hy that man ts 
a good man, is he not? I say, for 
my part, he is a good man; and 
you, perhaps, will give him the 
further name of a Christian. 

M. When men reason on impor- 
tant subjects, they ought to reason 
closely. I beg that we may pro- 
ceed step by step. First, let us set- 
tle what we each of us mean by 
good man ; 
your observation 1s, 
man is already 
Describe your 
for, when this 


“ Suppose a 
a good man” 
ood man, then: 
is done, we shall 
understand one another; and, 
since you have already made 
some allusion to your own Case, 
which I suspect to be much in 
point, I will take the liberty of re- 
questing you to favour me with an 
account of your own manner of life, 
by fy of illustrating the subject. 

. Do you wish to inquire into 
my manner of life? I have the sa- 
tisfaction to tell you, Sir, that I lead 
as gooda lite as almost any gentle- 
man in the parish; a much better 
lite, I assure you, than m ny of 
them, as I could soon convince you, 
if I were disposed to speak ill of my 
neighbours: but I have no secrets, 
so that you are welcome to ask me 
any questions you please; for my 
plan is to be open and honest, and 
never to do any thing that I need be 
ashamed of, and at the same time to 
be friendly with all the world; for 
then, you know, all the world wilt 
be friendly with me. It costs lit- 
tle to give every body a good word, 
and one may then expect a good 
word im return. | assure you, my 
friend, I have risen, by one means 
er other, into such favour, that I 
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am held by every body to be one 
of the very best kind of men in the 
whole world. ‘The honest Mr. ——— 
is the Common name they give me 5 
and when the ladies speak of me, 
the good Mr, ——, the worthy Mr. 
——, is the way in which they 
speak of me. Nay, they tell me, 
to my face, that | have the very 
best heart in the world; high and 
low, they all speak well of me. 
Why now, for instance, I gave a 
little ball the other day, it being 
the last day of the year, and | invited 
all ranks. There was one party in 
the kitchen, of farmers and their 
wives, and there was another in the 
parlour; and | hardly knew which 
was the happiest. ‘They all agreed, 
however, (and especially towards 
morniug, when some of them grew 
a little merry) that lwas oue of the 
worthiest and best-hearted men in 
the three kingdoms. I assure you, 
some of them said such civil things, 
both of me and my character, that I 
can hardly, for shame, repeat a 
tenth part of them. These things 
cost money ; but then, you see, it is 
my way to be liberal. I dare say | 
spent between forty and fifty 
pounds on the thirty-first of De- 
ceinber. I think a man should not 
spend all his money upon himself ; 

no, nor hoard it all up neither : he 
should be frugal, and should cast up 
his account once a-year; and if he 
has a family, he should lay by a 
little mare or less, as the case may 
be: but~l am for generosity ; [am 
tor good English hospitality ; and 
if, at the year’s end, a man has 
hity ora hundred pounds over, why 
a ball, you know, disposes of it, and 
then the account is settled; at least 
that is my judgment: what say vou, 
Doctor ? 

M. We were talking ot the cha- 
racter of a good man, who is so goud 
already that he bas no oceasion to 
become a Christian; and TT think 
you gave yourself as the instance. 
Now, in religions as in mathematics 
rT philosophy, there must be a close 
way of reasommye. To must pm you 
lown, as L said before, to plan tacts 


and simple arguments. i asked your 
manner of life, and fo have an- 
swered, that you are held to be the 
best mauin the parish. Granted. | 
therefore reply, goodness consists not 
in the opinion of others 5 no, nor in 
aman’s own opmion of himself. | 
dismiss, therctore, these tacts, as be- 
ing uo test of goodness, unless you 
can shew me that men’s calling you 
good, necessarily makes you so. 

G. Very truce. A man, you 
know, may be a great scoundrel, 
and yet may be thought a very ho- 
nest man. Nay, | have known 
some of the preatest rogues on 
earth who have seemed well satis- 
fied with themseives, and have in 
reality been what is called your 
men of honour. It is an innocent 
ltte—I grant you, it 1s an innoceut 
life that makes the ditlerence be- 
tween one man and another. A man 
should be sure his life is innocent; 
jor let his character, or let his reli- 
gion be what they will, that is the 
only th ing to trust to. I am sure 
vou and I shall agree in that mat- 
ter. 

M. I wave the subject tor the 
present. 

G. You are an odd man, dear 
Sir! What, not agree with me 
that a good life is the o: ily thiag to 
trust to? If you say otherwise, | 
am sure you must preach bad doc- 


trine. Ona good life I will ventur 
to bet against all the world. 
good lite, Sir, 1s the only thing ¢ 
trust to. 
That is partly true. 
G. Aye, aye. 
- And partly talse. 


. What! false that a man shou 


ewe 


lea be A BOK ul lite? 

M. No, Sir: na. 

G. Or an innocent fite ? 

M. The more imnocent the bet- 
ter. 

G. Well, then, an innecent life is 
the only thing te trust to, 

M. That does not follow: but 
we will return to this subject pre. 
sentiy. | want to settic with vou 
whatis a good life. You to ld me 
vou Were thoug ht to lead a good 
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lite; and you seemed 

think your own life a 

}wish vou to deserthe tt. 
ty. Deseribe it? Ave, 


yourself to 
vood one, 


with all 
mv neart, There are no. secrets 
about my lite that make me asham- 
edot at. PT ge evi as orderly and 
proper a wav, as you yoursell ¢ ca 
wish me. I don’t mean that [am 
raultless; T may be rather too much 
(ay a passton, and swear a littl now 
aud then, if my servant, tor in- 
stanee, gets drunk, or breaks a 
China dish. But it is neeessary to 
be a little angry, for otherwise they 
would never mind you. Or [mi ay 
err a little my eldest boy 
rather too much Shesiat or in fill- 
ig his pockets too full of money 
when he goes to school; though this 
is merely ew asa father, [am 
so tond ot him. r 'r perhaps I may 
not yo to analy quite so regularly 
as you may think | ought. But 
barring a few of these tritles, my 
lite is as mnocent, I suppose, as that 
of any man in the country. 
M. But how do you pass your 


1h giving 


hte ? he wy do you employ all your 
time : 

G. Employ my time? why I 
hardiy know how to speak of em- 
ploving my time. I[ get the time 


tolerably on the whole, 
you. | seldom complain. 
en, to be sure, if it is a 

vy, it bangs a little heavy, 
+ read the newspapers, or 
twelve or fifteen 
but, in that case, 
ibour ; as, for instance, 
the triend who is tu be godfather to 
this child of mine, who lives very 
me; aud in the holiday time 


= ee asl 
pias ar Caras, 
i 


we sce a neig 


near 


~~ : > f * *, ih 
[ have my eldest boy at home to 
ainuse me; and J assure you he 


Can maze meé augh at hearing his 
tricks at school for an hour togethe r. 
MI. And what Ao vou do m fine 
weainer? 
GZ. O' in fine 
for a part of the winter, 


and J ride 
Ont hale thie Gay throuyh- 


s , ‘ , . 
vast the summer ; 


‘ * - 
aD da a 'ha 


and then we dine 
when the rule is 


| 
Nave 


age rics, DY Luria, 


af li ty 
rect 


aver, and we Once a 


Wet AL Where WE and play at 


[ Mas 


cards, and [ assure you tt 1s very 
respectable. We have among us 
one member of the county, and we 
sopictimes see the other member 
We talk politics of course, 
and one takes one side, and one the 
other ; but we keep to our party ; 
we never change our opimions, you 
know, for that would not be honour- 
able; but a little quarrelling of this 
surt serves to amuse us, and keeps 
up the spirit of the meeting. 

M. {hope you talk sometimes at 
least of the good of the country, of 
the means of encouraging industry > 
= of the state of the poor. 

We talked Jately about mend- 
Ing iis roads, ny that you know 1s 
for the good of the country; but 
then you see i am for having a 
better road in the part that is near- 
est my house, and the gentlemen on 
the other side want to have the mo- 
ney laid out in their part; and as to 
the poor county members, they wish 
to please every body: but as they 
do not know how to do it, they say 
nothing; and so the roads, I am 
afraid, will not soon be mended. 

M. But you talk of some other 
we 

. O yes, I assure you, we had 
some talk about religion the other 
day, though in veneral we avoid 
that subject, lest it should spoil con- 
versation; and 1 tell you this, my 
worthy friend, that vou may know 
how much I take your part. A 
friend of mine passed a t.w jokes 
against Christianity, and ~ sade us 
all laugh heartily, for I a ure you 
it was impossible to help it. So 
most of the gentlemen, you see, felt 
= r ashamed to speak in favour 
of it; and ] was almost the only 
man see took the other side of the 
question.  Tlowever, | argued the 
point with great good humour, and 
we parted as good triends as ever. 

M. Aud pray how did you argue ? 

G. Why I said to him: ‘ Now, 
Sir,’ says I, “ pray what harm in 
the world can Christianity do you ¢ 
Why should not every man, ” says I, 


Country Gentleman. 


also. 


“ belleve the religion of bis coun- 
try’ Ifevery body else believes it, 
why should not your It as 
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conceit,” sayal, “that makes you 
not believe it. You watt to be 
wiser than any of us. And what 
harm can itdo you? You see that 
{ am just as happy as you; my 
time passes away just as well as 
yours; L eat just as well as you do, 
‘and drink as you do, and live with 
my friends as you du: we are quite 
om a footing in all respects. No- 
thing hinders my passing my time 
exactly a3 you pass vours. | lose 
nothing by being a Christian: but 
then L ama Christian, and you are 
not: for J yas it right to be of 
the religion of my country. And 
then, besides,” said 1, “1 believe 
Christianity is a very good reli- 
ion.” 

M. Well, and did you convince 
him by your arguments ? 

G. W iy no, I confess the laugh 
was rather against me. 

AI, What did he say ? 

G. Why he said, ‘he thought 
Christianity w as a very good religion 
too, but that it was only good. tor 
the common people ; 5 and that men 
of education ought to be above it.’ 
To which I immediately answered, 
“why then we ought to believe it 
for the sake of setting the common 
people a good example.” 

M. W ell, and what did he say to 
that? 

G. Why they all said, there was 
some truth in the last remark; but 
my friend, who is a mighty shrewd 
man, you see, and free in giving 
his opinion, though he partly ad- 
mitted what | said, immediately 
added, “that it did not follow that 
Christianity was at ali the more true 
ter that.’ 

M. And so you were worsted in 
the argument? 

G. Why it ended, vou see, by 
our all saying, © that a good man is 
a good man, of whatever religion 
he may be;”’ and to be sure | 
thought so too. | had no idea, when 
[ made the same remark to you, that 
you would have contradicted me. 
Now if you can fturmsh me with 
some arguments which | bave net 
thought of, 1 shall be glad to use 

Chnist, Oesenv, No. SY 


then nh, if there bs Opportal 
next club-meeting; for 


that ] Was beaten ott ti 


que S$tion. You must peas 


however, that my trend 
shrewd yenticman. 
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cround 
and felt that | had done a hazardou: 
thing in taking up that side 
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Lo the Editor of the Christian Observer 


Ir | were a Mahometan, Mr. kaditor 
l would make the pilgrimage t 
Mecca, and perform the daiv ab 
tions required in the nora d ab- 
stain from wine and po ani ~GEe- 
nominate all Christians does. 
have No motion Cf a man’s Not a ne 
up to fis princi! niles, tC surprise 
and grieves me to see the shocking 
inconsistency DEtNeeRn the Orin 
ples and the conduct of r aD 
people. For my part, I should jos 
all my respect for mivself, ail my 
feelings ot proper pride, all mv re- 


verence tor the dientyv ot our 


ture, ali inv perceptions of the 4&t- 
ness Of thigays a vl tne Deaury ' ¥ 
tue ; if I could suppose mvself be 
trayed inte sucha Contracic’ 7 
bet — practice 2nd profession @- 
if iy witness in ma ecsans 
Ww cas pretensions to emine et 
are umversaliv recognised 
same tune, I pity the infir cs 
others. 1 know that it is dit 
always ta act preciseiv arte 
am aware, too, that the ceners t 
Culty is often increased by specra. 
circumstances. Situations wii fre 
quently occur, in which, were v 
to push your religwous rules to the 
extent of the meanimmg ware 
speaking speculatively ¢ ening: 
thera, vow may safels Tk 
afix to them, you we se Ot ; 
pair your chagce of obtamnimne seme 
bighly desirad! ag ursiUon iva 
such cases, it is the business 
prudence to calculate, to balance 
coumpensate, to adjust: an $ 
t@  TECONKL ze the 
demands of FWle (MOk at tana- 
t A art } \ WALD rt ~ ‘¥ . 
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, 
that religion which modestiy ac- But others are not of this passive 
commodates itself to seasons and oyster-like breed. They are ear- 
incidents), with a rational regard nest to carry their daughters into 
to the attainment of the particular the market. They dabble a little 
advantage within your reach. There in’ worldly dissipation : professing 


is se arcely any case in which religt- 
ous parents seem, if we may judge 
from their language and their pro- 
. more frequently perplexed 
nonplussed as to reeonciling 
avowed principles with pru- 
dential measures, than with respect 
proper matches tor 
their children, particularly for their 
danchters. There is, indeed, a dis- 
tressing want of rules, by which it 
rei be easily ascertained, in any 

given case, what ts a proper match 


~ 


ceedings 


to providing 


or a religious voung woman. A 
correspo ndent of vours proposed 
some time ago several pertinent 


~ 


questions as to the degree 
advanta zes ot one 
mig he 


aah ee 


in which 
kind in a. suitor 

deficiencies of 
and seemed to be in- 
» the establishment of a gra- 
duated adhe which should shew, on 
simple inspection, the legitimate in- 
verse proportion to be admitted be- 
tween religion and revenue, between 
morality and money. But none ot 
vour readers, so far as | know, have 
directed their lucubrations to the 
subject. And though it 1s the lau- 
tom of another periodical 
on which, as devoted to public 


uni ervatl 


paatr:| ~s1L 
Uawic€ Cus 


— = 
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improvement, you look, no doubt, 
with affectionate interest ‘IT mean 
the Ladvw’s Diary), to require that 
t 


he proposer of an 


enigma or of a 
redus shovid 


accompany it with its 


answer; I do not find that your 
lerist has transmitted to you the 
solution of hisown problem. What 
may, nowever, be a proper match 
is not my present object. IT am now 
consicering the difficulties which re- 
i Z gus parents EXpericence as tO put. 
g their Gaugbters properly into the 
way of meet ng with partners tor 
fe Whar are these parents to do? 
Some of ticim, indeed, I find stupidly 
cegivent to sit still, ana leave things 
’ ’ we F }é-4 > f ns! 


to mean to keep quite in the shal- 
lows, not even to be wetshod, at 
least never to be above ancle deep ; 
but speedily advancing up to the 
knees, and pluming themselves that 
they are notin, like their fasmonable 
neighbours, to the neek. Now this 
Is Not altogether creditable. Narrow- 
minded religionists stand by and 
find fault. And besides, Sir, as [ 
said before, J am entirely for having 
people act up to their principles. 
To thie relief therefore of religious 
parents, and to the benefit of their 
daughters, 1 have resolved to devote 
my talents. I am by profession a 
mintature-painter ; and am allowed, 

by men of taste, to be remarkably 
happy in delineating elegance of 
form, and catching the magic eX- 
pression of beauty. I am ready, 
Sir, as benevolence is my motive, 
gratuitously to paint, in my best 
manner, the portraits of young and 
single ledtion 3 in the religious world ; 

requi iring nothing in each instance 
for my own time and trouble, and 
charging only ten guineas ‘for the 
ivory and colours, aud twenty for 
the frame. With a collection of 
these little portraits, | purpose suc- 
cessively to visit Bath during the 
winter, the metropolis in the spring, 
and the polite watering places, in 
succession, throughout the summer. 
Any private information respecting 
the recommendatory circumstances 
of each individual, which may be 
communicated to me from parents, 
or trom any other authentic quarter, 


I shall discreetly impart, in such 
measure as I shall deem advisable, 
to the agreeable and respectable 


bachelors who will flock to my ex- 
hibition. vind though, as benevo- 
lence is my motive, | scorn to charge 
any commission on the business 
which J bring to a conclusion; yet, 
when gratitude for an advantageous 
connection, ettected by my disin- 
terested labours, manifests itself to- 
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18029. | On the evil Tendency of Theatrical Amusements. Ws 
wards me by 


its proper fruits, so 

decisive a proof of religious princi- 

pie cannot bat allord satisfaction to 
No. 5491, Pimlico. APELLES. 


RR —— 
“the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[ris much to be regretted, that so 
large a portion of mankind sutler 
themselves blindly to follow the ca- 
pricious rules of custom, instead of 
submitting their conduct to the 
wiser regulations of reason and reli- 
gion. Alw ays indisposed to reflec- 
tron, they are particularly averse to 
t, When it appears likely to termi- 
pe in the disapproval of any plea- 
sures which they are not wiliing to 
relinquish, or any points of conduct 
which they cannot induce them- 
selves io correct. ‘They therefore 
find it less troublesome to follow the 
exainple of the multitude ; assuming 
in fact, though they would probably 
deny it in theory, that the opinions 
of the majority are agreeable to 
reason, and their conduct confor- 
mable to the precepts of relision. 
Thus neglecting the un question- 
able privileg e, or rather omitting 
the unquestionable duty , of thinking 
for themselves, and of forming their 
principles of action on mature deli- 
beration and serious reflection, they 
pliantly conform to the customs which 
prevail around them, without weigh- 
ing their propriety, or considering 
their tendencies. ‘Lo this cause | 
think we may attribute the lenity 
which is shewn towards many of our 
licentious amusements, by the more 
virtugus part of the community ; 
and particularly the encouragement 
which our theatres receive trom 
many whose characters as Christians 
are estimable, and whose conduct in 
some Other re Spects is even eXem- 
plary. These instituuions, as they 
are conducted at present, are charge- 
able with evils of serious magnitude, 
and are directly at varrance with the 
ends which Christianity is designed 
to promote. | purpose to point out 
a few of those evils which are 
wost hostile to the spirit of Chris- 


tianity, that Tmay excite an inquiry 
among your readers, particularly 
ainong such of the younger part of 
them as are beginning to think for 
themselves, and are resolved to fol- 
low the dictates of their conscience, 

how far it is agreeable to the profes- 
sion of Christians to afford encou- 

ragement to the amusements in quc- 
stion. 

In the first place, [ maintain 
that an attendance on our theatres 
has a tendency to subvert that 
moral delicacy and purity of heart 
which are essential to the character 
of a Christian. It will not be con- 
tended, I think, that the spectacles 
which the puriieus of our theatres 
exhibit, are at all adapted to pro- 
mote this purity; 2 and the indecent 
language and indelicate sentiments 
with which almost all our dramatic 
pieces are tinctured in a yreater a: 
less degree, the immodest dress anc 
action of our pertormers, are too 
weil calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions, deprave the morals, and cur 
rupt the conduct of our youth. [ 
appeal to experience as an adequate 
proof of the truth of what I assert. 

Is it not surprising, then, (ret: 
gious considerations apart) ‘h. at in an 
age which lays just claim to a high 
degree of refinement, we should 
fathers, brothers, and husbands, of 
liberal education and enlightened 
minds, conducting their daughte 
their sisters, and their wives, thro ah 
rows of miserable females (whe se- 
lect our theatres as places whe 
they can most e asily ¢ ensnare 
ed youth), to such scenical represen- 
tations as l haye heat i> described ? 
Can we wonder at the growing want 


of delicacy amongst the temales of 


dal _? ? 
aclu. 


. . . 
‘ »/ = O02 , ' ' -\ ° 
ibe higher Ciasses, wotlk they 


voluntarily present, bight ifler 
night, il the prepagalh th OF Bcel: 


cate sentiments, conveyed ia flan 
guage suit ed to the taste at disor: 
derly persons of every description, 
trom the vulgar sensualist to the re. 
ned libertine? Or can we t 
winazed at the flagrant crimes of 
dividuals of both sexes, 
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highest ranks ot lite, which p 
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our public journals, and engage the 
attention of our legislators, when 
these persons are accustomed to be- 
hold these very crimes, nominally 
different perhaps, but essentially - 
same, excused or even appl: vided i 
our theatres? There are numerous 
motives which | should tmagine 
were sufficiently strong to deter per- 
sons of delicacy trom attending our 
theatres, though their conduct should 
not be influenced by religious prin- 
ciples; but that those who profess 
to be strict disciples of Jesus, should 
rashly expose themselves to 
temptations, which hare so direct a 
tendency to destroy that purity of 
heart which lies at the foundation of 
religion, may justly excite surprize 
and regret. 

Again; our theatres exhibit ex- 
amples of profaneness which are 
hichly injurious to the cause of reli- 

Most of our dramatic compo- 
sitions are interlarded with oaths and 


tis 


. sion, 


irreverent exclamations : and the 
mes of our most hoiv God and 


et omr Redeemer are bandied about 
on the stage with a degree of levity 
earthiy reign would 


which an save 


mot tolerate; or af. for dramattie 
purposes, the Deity be introduced 
with more reverence, how ts tus cha- 
racter mistaken and his attributes 
misrepresented - 

Another serious evil which at- 

ches to the stage, ts the propaga- 
tion of sentiments directly at vari- 


ance with the spirit of the Christian 
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[May, 
digality, deceit, treachery, seduction, 
and murder, and prohibits nothing 
which does not interrupt the com- 
merce of fashionable life. That 
such representations should have 
received encouragement in the be- 
nighted regions of antiquity, or, if 
you please, in the most refined ages 
of heathenism, cannot excite sur- 
prize: they were well adapted to 
teach those lessons which heathen 
moralists were most desirous to in- 
culcate, and were perfectly consis- 
tent with the avowed principles of 
those who encouraged them. But 
they are not consistent with the 
avowed principles of those who pro- 
fess to regulate their lives by the 
precepts of Christianity; for this 
religion constrains its followers te 
extirpate from their breasts such 
sentiments and passions as those 
above named, and sedulously to 
plant and cultivate dispositions of a 
nature diametrically opposite. 

Lastly, a very strong objection te 
an attendance on our theatres, is, 
that we thereby encourage the actors 
and actresses jin a course of life ex- 
iremely unfavourable to their immor- 
tal interests. The warmest advocates 
for theatrical exhibitions cannot deny 
this. How, then, can we reconcile it 
to the exparmsive philanthropy and 
glowing benevolence which Chris- 
tlanity incuicates, thus to procure a 
trifling and transitory enjoyment, 
when we know that we are thereby 
endangering the immortal happiness 
of our tellow creatures. 

Such are a tew of the evils with 
“i hich our theatres are justly charge- 
able; and their magnitude varies in 
proporti on to the encouragement 
those institutions receive. 

I know it will be objected, that, 
hy attending such plays only as 

nothing indelicate or pro- 
fane, many of these evils may be 
avoided. ‘To this I would reply, in 
the first place, that there are scarce- 
ly any of our theatrical compositions 
which can claim the above exemp- 
trons; and that, if the play be un 
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exceptionable, it scarcely ever hap- 
pens that the after-piece is equally 
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tree from objections ; -- Secondly, 
that the third objection IL stated, 
app lies to almost all the dramatic 

ieces Which are admitted on ou 
stage, and the fourth to all our dra- 
matic representation ;—Thirdly, that 
by an attendance on any of © ur the- 
atrical exhibitions, we encourage an 
Institution pregnant with 
tremely 
Christianity. 

Again; should any person ob- 
serve, that, since these institutions are 
established, and since the above inju- 
rious elects would ensue whether 
he attended the theatres or not, and 
that he therefore is not in any de- 
gree answerable for them, let him 
remember that the collective patro- 
nage which these institutions receive 
1s composed of individual influence ; 
and that, however sinall may be the 
weight of his example in society, it 
is of the highest importance to tis 
eternal interests to throw it into the 
night scale. 

Having thus exposed some of the 
evil consequences which result froin 
our theatres, aud anticipated two ob- 
jections which would probably be 
genera’ ig maue AvAalLnst nny reason- 
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evils ex- 


injurious to the cause of 
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atlordiag pleasure to the majority of 
every rank of life; [ would submit 
the fullow! Ing question to those who 
are desirous of being sincere diget- 
ples of our Saviour—-Whether it 
be consistent with brs holy religion, 
to encourage such institutions? | 
would earnestly solicit their atten- 
tion to this important subject, that 
their decision inay be the result 

~bonest and candid inquiry. I 
know it will require no ordinary for- 
titude, in many cases, to resist the 
solicitations of friends and acquam- 
tance to partake of this amusement; 
but the Christian must be prepared 
to stand alone on humerous occa- 
SIONS 5 and though such conduct 
may expose hin to the ridicule of 
the worthless and giddy, a steady 
adherence to the dictates of his con- 
science will never deprive him ot 
the esteem of those whose good opi- 
uion is desirable, and will procure 
the approbation of Him who seeth 
in) ere t every mstance of Christian 
self-denial, and will — reward 


ad immortal ¢ ory 
NOTAC, 
* T bez to reter the ceader to Mr. Wilber 
torce’s * Practical View,” where he will ¢ 
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4n Attempt to prove the 
Christianity from the Wisdom dis- 
played in iis or?ginal Establishment, 
and from the History of false and 
corrupted Systems of Religion: tn 
a Serics of Discourses preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, 
the Year (808, at the Lecture found- 
ed by the lute Rev. John Bampion, 
M. A. Canon of Salisbury*. By 
Joun Penrose, M. A. of Corpus 
Christi Coll Ue, Oxtord. Cooke, 
& Co, Oxtord. London: Riving- 
tons, 1805. Sve. pp. IF0 & 105. 
The intention of the founder of this 
jecturg was certainly good, Lt was 
* The tollowing particulars respecting the 
Rampton Lecture having been tramsimitied 


Truth of 


bis object to secure a permanent sys- 
tem of defence to the truth of Reve- 


to us in reply to the inquiries of M. F., ia 
our number tor March, p. #48, will be cou 
venient to insert them in this place. 

The Rev. John Bampton was a canon 
Salisbury. tle 


lt was Lit rT, Clk 


died only thirty years sinc 
retou ec, LO be expected that t ails 


books of biagra phy should give an acc 
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collect such aa account, except ft 
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lation; the successive parts of 
which, by being contemporary with 


seen by the will, an extract from which 
tollows, that considerable latitude is allowed 
to the preachers in the choice of their sub- 
ject; and that one course may be, accord- 
mgly, in strict conformity with the will, on 
the Evidences tor the Christian Religion, an- 
other on the Arian, and a third on the Ma- 
hometan Heresy ; that one may have for its 
object a Retutation of the Errors of Popery in 
the Romish Church, and another the Sup- 
pression of os lism in the Retormed: indeed, 
tat a preacher would hardly be precluded 
trom handling any subject which has for its 
design the detence of the Faith that was 
once delivered to the Saints. It may, how- 
ever, be better to let the will speak for it- 
self.— 

“T give and bequeath my lands and 
astates to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scho- 
lars of the University of Oxford tor ever; to 
have and to hold all and singular the said 
‘ands or estates upon trust, and to the in- 
rents aud purposes hereinafter mentioned ; 
that is to say, I will and appoint that the 
Vice-chancellor of the University of Ox- 
tord for the time being shall take and re- 
rive all the rents, issues, and profits there- 
ot, and (after all taxes, reparations, and ne- 
cessary deductions ade) that he pay all the 
remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity 
fecture Sermons, to be established for ever 
in the said University, and to be performed 
in the manner following : 

« [ direct and appoint, that, upon the first 
Tuesday in Easter Term, a Lecturer be year- 
'y chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, 
and by no others, im the room adjoining to 
the Printing-House, between the hours of ten 
in the morning and two in the afternoon, to 
preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the 
year fullowing, at St. Mary’s in Oxiord, be- 
tween the commencement of the last month 
in Lent Term and the end of the third week 
1a Act Term. 

‘ Also, I direct and appoint that the eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be preached 
upon either of the following subjects, to 
confirm and establish the Cliristian faith, 
und to confute all heretics and schismatics— 
upon the Divine Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
jures—upon the Authority of the Writings 
of the Primitive Fathers, as to the Faith and 
Practice of the Primitive Church—upon the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ-——upeon the Divinity ot the Holy 
upon the Articles of the Christian 


Ghost 





faith, as comprehended in the Apostles’ and: 


Nicer? Creeds 





the fresh attacks supplied by every 
age against the Christian faith, 


“ Also [ direct, that thirty copies of the 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be ale 
ways printed, within two months atter they 
are preached ; and one copy shall be given 
to the Chancellor of the University, and one 
copy to the Mayor of the City ot Oxtord, 
and one copy to be put into the Bodleian 
Library ; and the expences of printing them 
shall be paid out of the revenue of the land 
or estates given for establishing the Divimity 
Lecture Sermons; and the preacher shall 
not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, 
betore they are printed. 

“ Also L direct and appoint that no person 
shall be qualified to preach the Divinity Lec- 
ture Sermons, unless he hath taken the de. 
gree of Masier of Arts at least, in one of the 
two Universities of Oxtord or Cambridge, and 
that the same person shall never preach the 
Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” 

The estate thus appropriated by Mr. 
Bampton produced, at its first foundation, 
about 120, per annum, atter the necessary 
deductions and outgoings were paid. It was 
situated near to Lord Radnor’s estate in 
Wiltshire ; and as it was partly intermixed 
with that estate, it became desirable to his 
Lordship, that it should be exchanged tar 
an estate belonging to him near Wing, in the 
County of Oxford, of greater value; and an 
act of parliament was accordingly obtained, 
about eight years since, with the mutual con- 
currence of the University and his Lordship, 
for the purpose of effecting such exchange. 
In consequence of this, the revenue of the 
foundation 1s much improved ; but, as the 
University was under the necessity of ad- 
vancing a sum of money as some equivalent 
tor the additional value (which they are re- 
ceiving back by instalments), the eilects of 
such increase were not felt immediately upon 
the exchange, and perhaps are only now be- 
ginning to be felt. The clear receipt to the 
Lecturer may be at present estimated at 
about 1501.; and of course, when the incum- 
brance is discharged, it will be greater. 

The course taken, as far as the printing is 
concerned, is, that the Lecturer prints the 
Lectures at his own expence and risk ; and, 
upon delivery of the requisite number of co- 
pies, receives the produce of the estate ; in 
addition to which, the profits which may 
arise from the sale of the rest of the impres- 
sion also belong to lim. 

Beicre we close this note, we feel it In- 
cumbent on us to thank our correspondent 
OxoNTENsis tor the communication of the 
above particulars. 
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might prov ide armour and arms di- 


rectly adapted to the particular 
mode of hostility which it had to 
encounter. There is, undoubtedly, 
much likewise to be said for the la- 
titude allowed in the subje cts of dis- 
cussion, as they are specified in the 
will of the founder. Perhaps the 
jatitude is so interminable, as to in- 
clude no actual restraint, except the 
general one, which every circum- 
stance in the affair would impese, 
that the lectures should be in de- 
feace ot Christianity. But itis a 
question, which there is no merit 
in suggesting at this time, whether 
it would not have discovered a 
greater degree of prospective wis- 
dom, to have laid down the plan to 
be pursued by the lecturers more pre- 
cisely, and on a system which, in a 
course of years, would produce a great 
work, such as could not be effected 
by any individual, however able 
and laborious. There is not in this 
nation, nor, that we know of, in any 
Protestant one, that conjunction 
and subordination of learned men, 
which, under the direction of a 
guide of great conceptions, under- 
standing the talents of each, and as- 
signing to each a particular depart- 
ment, night unravel, and set in the 
true light, subjects of the most per- 
plexing intricacy, and of the most 
extended dimensions. The degree 
in which this end is obtained, by 
casual and voluntary associations (a 
thing as different from what we 
mean, as an armed population from 

a regular army), is a_ sufficient 
proof of its efficacy and importance. 
The economy and achievements of 
some monasteries is an example still 
nearer to the institution of which we 
are speaking, and contains one of 
those lessons which the professors 
ofa pure Christianity may learn with 
profit from its corruptors. Some of 
the advantages of such an institu- 
tion might be attained by the found 
er of a lecture, provided he pos- 
sessed sufficient comprehension and 
acuteness of mind to strike out a 
grand outline, such as an cnion only 
of considerable abilities was able 
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to fill up; the successive portions 
of which, as they were executed, 
would present the appearance of a 
magnificent plan gradually opening 
and scone lsmng and, when the 
whole was comp! leted, would fur- 


nish a treasury of information, which 
would stand for reference during 


many generations. 
have 


These reflexions 
naturally occurred to us on 
contemplating the fate of the series, 
as far as it has proceeded, of the 
Bampton Lectures. We cannot 
pretend to have heard or read all ; 
but, from a general acquaintance 
with them, both ways, we think we 
may saiely venture to say, that 
throughout the large collection of 
voiuines which they now constitute, 
each of them exhibiting respectable 
talents, there reigns sach a monotony 
of argument, that, with only one or 
two exceptions, they have hardly 
ouilived their year in the memory 
of the theological public. One 
case, undoubte diy, of this rapid 
mortality is their identical character, 
and their quick and continued suc- 
cession. We suspect, that the al- 
most boundless liberty given to the 
Bampton lecturers in the choice of 
their subject, is more oppressive and 
perplexing (as in most cases) to real 
liberty, than even a somewhat rigid 
restraint. And if each lecturer 
came in turn to a subject already 
prescribed, and bearing its relation 
and subordination to the general 
plan, with directions to collect, me- 


thodize, and place in the clearest 
light, all the evidence producible 


upon it, we are sure that his task, 
if not much more grateful to him- 
self—a fact we are strongly tempted 
to believe—would, if even tolerably 
executed, possess far superior intrin- 
sic merit, and present a tar more 
promising claim to biblical immor- 
tality. We cannot, however, con- 
ceal our opinion, that the very form 
of lectures or sermons is untavour« 
able to argumentative discussions 5 
and particularly so, when, as in the 
present case, the number is limited. 


The lecturer elect feels some difh- 
culty even in choosing a subject, 
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propagandists, and particularly the 
The ditlerent events of the 
systems 
the position : 
Christianity continues sull progres- 
ellorts of heathens 
and papists have been finally disap- 
ported ‘Phe argument appears to 
to be substantially and ime 
port ryt. he real ar- 
concerned, we think it ex- 
panded over 


restianity. 


in this view of subject, 


Jesuits, 
ditlerent 
contirm 


are adduced to 


foregoing 


sive. while the 


US rood 


ut. as tar ast 
eument 1s 


ad very daisy PPODOrLION- 


ate surface. The satan! ty which 
this circumstance invited has, ace 
cording to a sentiment above stated, 


and in wesa suggested by the prese nt 
worl kK, produced some dey ree Of con- 


usion, even W ith re spect to the ge- 
neral position. ‘The limited extent 
of the real argument has obliged 


the writer to enter very much into 
lorail,in treating the different parts. 
Lae ettect will be very sensibly 
t by the reader, as he travels over 
e space allotted to the considera- 
tion of the Jesuit society and exer- 
tions. This ge occupies as 
many pages as would be necessary 
tor a complete history of the society, 
on a somewhat contracted scale. But 
although it approaches considerably 
to this charact er, no one would seek 
fora history of the society of Jesus 
In 2 ve me of Bampton Lectures. 
Nor Pea it strictly answer to this 
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ie 
the 
Lf} 


character; and there are few read- 
ers, whatever leisure and perseve- 
rance they may command, who 


would contentedly peruse a long de- 
tail of the of this society, 


) > ht istory 
directed and confined to the illustra- 


tion of a single position, when, at 
the expense of very little greater 
additional time and attention, they 


may acguire a know led ye 


of its ge- 


néerai misto;r y; W Hic rn rhe “y may ap- 
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S02 Review of Penrose’s Attempt to prove the Truth of Christianity. [May, 


tections alone 


render it pardonable — or 
proper tor man to exceed. His charac- 
ter, though full of strength and meaning, 
is in nothing extravagant, in nothing dis- 
proportioned. Efe was pious, but not en- 
thusiastic ; temperate, but not austere ; meek, 
but not abject; and heroic, but not rash, 
In the histors of the most ilustrious of man- 
kind, we can in general readily trace thete 
yrominent and striking qualities. But in 
the character of Clirist, though a character 
positively great, as well as unexceptionably 
pure, there is no one quality which predomi- 
Nates above the rest. All the virtues are so 


ly and harmoniously blended, that, 


intimate 
to use an appropriate, though obvious, meta- 
phor, the whole of their colouring disappears. 
They are simply and uniformly luminous, 

«“ Nor can this union of all the virtues in 
one perfect character be considered as less 
singular or impressive, because the several 
virtues may be thought naturally disposed to 
coalesce, and the same causes which are 
friendly to the production of one may, in a 
‘rmilar manner, be supposed friendly to that 
otal. This supposition may be true in part, 
but it is mot true universally. The causes, 
which tend naturally to improve the contem- 
plative, are not calculated to promote the 

s, The causes which promote 
the active do not improve the contemplative. 
A> one thing can be more different from an- 

+) e} - 


other than the education of a philosopher 


i 
hero. Calmness and regula- 
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ait y cai Bish sstsli Or oO Ui b 


he 
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we 
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ne 


he one: difficulty and 
tress the energetic preceptors of the other, 


T it cxcellencies which we expect 
from each are the natural results of such 
( rent preparations of the mind. We re- 
C in the philosopher a cool and uniform 
tranquillity, < a life occupied in the serene 
Investigation, he undisturbed communi- 


oe awe In the hero we look f 
cauicno o:% ruii. in the nero we 100K fora 


Cerialll) warmtn of temperament, as not less 
enmee the s+ 3 m= tesenl r } s 

proper than it is natural. We demand, not 
. a } ? } . 2 ~ g = 

that he s i choose his obiect of pursuit 


with sober judgment and philosuphical dis- 
Crimmation, but that he should pursue what- 
ever object he may chouse with an earnest- 
ness and vigour wauich a philosopher does not 
possess; with 40 intrepidity undivided by 


f t,2 anzed by misfortune, with 
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Epecicd vhat th y should be found 


united in the same person, yet we should at 
least have wanted that full internal evidence 
of lis truth, which we now find in the cha- 
racter of Christ, had they not been united in 
him. Ifad he been the hero only, much as 
we might have admired his fortitude, or his 
zeal, yet we might justly have demanded the 
signs of divine wisdom in him who claimed 
to be the immediate messenger of heaven. 

* And thoug! men of mild and studious 
dispositions seem oiten to have supposed that 
a calm and dispassionate tranquillity includes 
every excellence ot the mind, yet, I contess, 
that something more might reasonably be 
expected in a pertect example of lite pro- 
posed not only to the approbation of sages, 
but also to the imitation of all men. I know 
not why the hardy and the active should be 
deemed less essential and important than 
the retired and contemplative virtues. They 
may be less characteristic of the philosopher, 
but they are not less useful to mankind, nor 
are they less calculated to elevate their pos- 
sessor above low and selfish passions. It is 
certain, that they are not Jess conspicuous in 
the holy Author of Christianity. However 
eminent for a philosophical equanimity, he 
is equally to be distinguished by the praise of 
an heroic fortitude, and exertions of the most 
sublime beneficence. Where else is the same 
combination to be found? Could we even 
suppose that an impostor or an enthusiast 
might have disregarded the offer of a crown, 
or been unmoved by the treachery of a dis- 
ciple, can it be possible, however, that pos- 
sessing this meek and tranquil disposition he 
should have persisted in a uniform career, 
from the commencement to the close of his 
ministry, always firm though never impe- 
tuous, never abashed by obloquy, never dis- 
concerted by ingratitude, never forsaken by 
the dignity which became the Son of God.” 
p. 146—151. 


At the end of the seventh Lecture, 
pp. 209—215, Mr. Penrose delivers 
his opinion on the subject of evange- 
lizing India; and concludes, “ that 
it is not so much to the exertions ot 
missionaries that we must look for 
the future propagation of Christi- 
auiiy, as to the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” Much has 
been said on this subject of late, 
and we have had occasion to state 
our own sentiments on it pretty 
largely. Nothing has occurred 
wiich should induce us to alter our 
opinion ; and therefore we cannot but 
think, that, although the dissemina- 
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tion of knowledge be a very impor- 
tant collateral mean of promoting 
the knowledge of Chr istianity among 
heathens in general, and particular ly 
in our Eastern dominions, yet the la- 
bours of pious missionaries are so far 
from being dispensable, that without 
them no knowledge, strictly Chris- 
tian, will ever extensively prevail. 
In a dedication to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Penrose repre- 
sents his Lectures as supplemental to 
the celebrated ones of professor 
White, and himself as a labourer in 
the same department, although not 
a writer of the same class. W ith- 
out any invidious comparison of the 
literary merits of these authors, 
which form no part of the ground 
of our opinion, we are disposed to 
think, that the popularity of the 
former lecturer wiil not descend to 
his present successor. In an exa- 
mination of the claims of the Arabian 
Impostor there was a novelty, which, 


added to the inaccessible nature of 


the sources from which information 
on the subject was derived, and the 
known as well as professional ac- 
quirements of the author in that un- 
explored region, would excite con- 
siderable interest, although the per- 
formance should not be recommend- 
ed by the elaborate attention paid 
to the structure of its parts, and th 
fascinating polish given to its lan- 
guage, 


EE 


Review of Patey’s Sermons. 
(Continued from p. 244.) 


We feel no small satisfaction in 
being able to resume our remarks 
on Dr. Paley’s Sermons, now to be 
considered as to their practical ten- 
dency, under the sanction of a sen- 
timent quoted from himself, to which 
he has our hearty assent. Speaking 
of the love of God, and asserting 
doctrinally that it is the gift of t 

Spirit ; 


fe 


‘« Therefore,” he concludes, 
itis to be sought for by earnest 
and peculiar prayer.” 

“ Thatis the practical use to be mea 
and the practical consequence to 


from, such representations; the very pul 


Oe craw) 


Review of Paley’s Sermons on several Subjects. 503 


pose probably for which they were delivered : 
the mere point of doctrine being seldom that 
in which Scripture declarations rest.” p. 48. 

We most cordially agree with 
our author, that the doctrines of the 
sible are all practical, and are in- 
tended for practical purposes. And 
upon this we found a legitimate in- 
ference, That if doctrine necessarily 
leads to practice, then practice also 
is intended to spring from doctrine ; 
and the practical standard of an au- 
thor will, for the most part, vary 
with his doctrinal one. Now we 
have no hesitation in offering Dr. 
Paley himself as a warrant for our 
inferences : and we think it will be 
manifest to every considerate reader 
of these Sermons, without entering 
too minutely on the subject, that, in 
general, whatever either of excel- 
lence or defect may appear in their 

ractical tendency, may be all traced 
i. the author’s doctrinal tenets, and 
general principles of faith. 

We think, in the first place, that 
an immense advantage is derived 
from the circumstance of the author 
always appearing to us as a Chris- 
tian, with the garb and language of 
a man believing in his Bible. His 
is no deference to this philosopher, or 
to that school, He transcribes from 
Him who s ake, indeed, “ plenius 
et melius Chrysippo et Crantore 5" 
“ who spake as neverman spoke:” his 
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that tHe Bible 15 of aj | books the 
most interesting and aflecting repo- 
sitory of moral sentiment. Its mode be 
of treating morality, and of approxi- 
mating it to the heart, is a pecu- 
liaritv noless to be insisted on, than 
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cidedly upon such a course, it will 
easily be seen Dr. Paley has eflec- 
tually secured, Perhaps our readers 
may be dissatistied with finding our 
only iiustration of this remark to he 
a hungry reference to the table of 


. ’ ’ " ! i? | ‘) ° 
contents > Dub il they will Cast thei 


scribed most al uudantly apparent, 
thatas, they will tind topics without 
pumber—-we had almost said with- 
out exception—exciusively seriptu- 

felivcion— The 
Love of Giaod— Meditating upon Re- 
hicion—-Of the State atter Death— 
Of Purity of the Heart and Affec- 


tions—On ‘Taste for Devotion-—Ot 
the Doctrine of Conversion. Such 


ral. Seriou Hess i 
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looking over some, even of our 
Christian divines—we must add, of 
one esteemed, and justly esteemed, 
‘lumen ecclesiz: one too with whom 
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we have once compared our author 
to fis dis idvantage---that the peru- 
sal of the table of conteats to some 
ef his volumes not unfrequently r 


minds us more of the Roman moral 


ist, than they do of Jesus Christ. Not 
hat, im order to produce the diifer- 
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ence which we are here illustrating, 
it 1S hecessaryv to leave Out ° leva ’ 
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us at least, if mot tell us, of what the 
Scripture asserts 5 it is necessary to 
stand on. that basis, assume that 
standard, and display that spirit on 


all OCCASIONS 3 and to this it is we 
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juterest we cannot but take in Jor. 
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the wind,” as well as “ faras the so- 
lar walk or milky way ;” will very 
soon, with Dr. Paley, impress on 1 
heart also, even trom ‘“‘ a night's rest 
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to have led our author, is that of 
praver. We have already described 
this duty as resulting from the ini- 
tation of Christ. And if from that 
consideration we had learnt both the 
nanner and the subjects of prayer; 


from this doctrine, addition to 
t| ese, the autnor seems led to the 


true foundation 

praver. That is, 
to view it, with the formalist, as a 
Mere ‘ opus operandum,’ an ackuow- 
ledement, as it were, due as from 
a vassal to his lord, but yet termi- 
Ratiog Wholly in itself: neither does 
he, with some modern > 
refine upon it as the tnstrwnenzal, 

to speak, rather than the seudhictuad 
Beans of procuring 
mind tor which we pray; but sim- 
ply, broadly, and strong aly, in the 
true spirit of Scripture, he founds 
the necessity of prayer alone upon 
the categorical promises of God 
m ani to prayer. “ Ask, and ve shall 


and principle ot 
he neither seems 


hare ;” “ God shall cis e his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask ite” seems 


in Dr. Paley’s mind, as it is in truth, 
all that is or ought to be said upon 
the subject. “ Whatever is Tepre- 
sented i n Script ureto bethe gift ofthe 
Spirit o be sought for by earnest 
and pe siatliie prayer..... Let us not 
fai] therefore ; let us not cease to en- 
treat the Father of me 
love of bh 


? 
hat 3 
ercies, that the 


im mav be shed abroad in 


ur heart continually. Jt is one of 
the things in which we are sure that 
Our pravers are rightin their object ; 
in wt so we may humbly hope, 
that, uniess obstructed by ou rselves, 
they will not be in vain.” p. 43. 
shall we are 


“Age . 
We shall gratify our readers, 
er 
~~ 


€ TOLIOW in? guota- 


tion from Serm. XXV, «“ On the In- 
fluence of the Spirit ;’? which they 
wil see fully justifies all that we 
have adva n effects of the 
belief here c req 
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foundation of prayer, in all cases, is @ sense 
of want. No man prays in earnest or to any 
for what he teel that he 


tecl the weakness 


does not 
Know then and 
ot your nature. 


purpose 
Walits, 


Know the infinite 
ot holding on, 


impor- 
talice nevertheless, in a course 
ot virtue. Know these two points thorough 
addi- 
e (indeed none can be added), 
to excite In you strong unwearied supplica- 
not a cold asking for 
it im any prescribed form of prayer, but 
crvings and supplications for it, strong and 
unwearied, Lhe description, in the Episue 
to the Hebrews, of our Lord’s own devotion, 
may serve to describe the devotion of a Chris- 
tian, praying, as he ought, for the Spirit; 
that is, praying 


u can stand in need of no 


> ’ 
ional metiv 


ly and \ 
, 


tions for divine help: 


from a deep understanding 
his own condition, a conviction of his 
He ottered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying 
aud tears unto him, that was able to save 
him trom death; and was heard in that he 
feared.’ his is devotion in reality.” pp. 
Soy ) 


wants and necessities. . 


—393, 


He proceeds then to state partis 
cular occasions for prayer; then the 
necessity of prayer for assistance in 
prayer, &c.; all of which we most 
strongly recommend to the atten- 
tion of the reader, and adduce as a 
most interesting and edifying proof, 
that with Dr. Paley, as with all right 
thinkers on the subject, a religion ot 
grace is in fact a religion of prayer, 

The last point to be noticed under 
this head, and a remarkable one, is 
the high standard of morality which 
Dr. Paley has evidently learnt in 
this school, If any one pro- 
position is clearer than another, 
it is, that uniformly, both in 
theory and in fact, the standard 
of practice will be found exactly 
proportioned to our notions upon 
the necessity of divine assistance. 
It is out of all nature, as much so as 
lor water to rise spontaneously 
above its level, that a m in’s settled 
and determined notion of duty 
should rise the powers with 
which he himself invested, 
reflect what human 


his 
above 
feels 


when we 


nature is: when we consider how 
Vy | t idj ill, who mas examined 
himself, conscious of beige; and 


how much weaker, 
] 
not had ¢y 


if possible, he is 


en resolution for 


ts | aa 
foil jilado 
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that task; we shall not be surprised 
at the meagre and dwarfish pictures 
of virtue which those men univer- 
sally paint to themse sae who prac- 
tick lly and habitually draw all their 


resources from within. ‘ Man will 
be man,” or, “ itis more than hu- 
man nature can bear,” with a train 
of such-like edifying apophthegms, 
are the constant forerunners, the sure 
symptoms, the genuine fruits of such 
a profession or style of belief: and 
happy should we be, if sentiments 
of this nature did not daily swarm, 
openly or covertly, 1 in conversation, 
in essays, in tracts, and even in ser- 
mons! In the sermons of Dr. Paley 
they do not appear. In the ser- 
mons of Dr. Paley, wherever = 
Christian character is exhibited, 1 
shines in colours worthy of its name. 
« Holy, harmless, undefiled, sepa- 
rate from sinners,’ was the por- 
traiture of an original, delineated by 
a master; and we are not disap- 
pointed in our search, any more 
than we are at a loss to account, for 
the same features in the character 
here pourtrayed to us. We feel, 
and we rejoice to feel, the reason: 
nor should we ever despair of finding 
them traced by one, who, in copy- 
ing the lines of the master-paiter, 
grounds them onthe same basis which 
sustained the virtues of the original. 
In truth, the Spirit of Christ in the 
disciples of Christ, is the grand sum- 
mary and secret of all the virtues 
they exhibit; and the assumption 
of this doctrine by Dr. Paley has 
made his Christians what they are. 
We might instance here in extracts 
from various parts of the volume 
before us; from Sermon XXI. “ On 
pure and undefiled Religion ;” Ser- 
mon XIX. “ On the Need of a Re- 
deemer;” XVII. “ On Seriousness 
of Disposition ;” 
Heart and Atlections;” in’ which 
Jatter we noticed the following strik- 
ing observation : The text en- 
joining the imitation of Christ upon 
earth, in order that we may become 
like him in heaven, does not say, 
do good even as he went about doing 
good; but it says ‘ purify your. 


V. © Qn Purity of 
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selves, even as he is pure.” Whence 
the author draws most excellent re- 
marks on mortifying especially 
sins of the heart and affections. &e. 
In Sermon XXVIII. we find the fol- 
lowing character of real holiness de- 
duced from its proper source, 


“ Put how incapable we are of doing 
without God’s Spirit, of proceeding in our 
spiritual course upon our own strength and 
our own resources, of finally accomplishing 
the work of salvation without it, the strong 
description which is given by St. Paul, may 
convince us, tf our own experience had not 
convinced us before. 


Many of us, a large 
majority of us, either 


require, or have re- 
quire d, a great change, a moral regeneration, 

‘his is to be etfectuated by the aid of God's 
Spyit. Vitiated hearts will not change 
themselves; not easily, not frequently, not 
naturally, perhaps not possibly. Yet ‘ with- 
out holiness no man shall see God” How 
then are the unholy to become holy. Holi 
mess is a thing of tlie heart and soul. It is 
not a few forced, constrained actions, though 
good as actions, which constitute holiness. 
lt must reside within us: it is 


a disposition 
of soul. 


To acquire, therefore, thet which 
is not yet acquired, to change that which is 
not vet changed, to go to the root of the 
malady, to cleanse and purity the inside or 
the cup, the foulness of our mind, is a work 
of the Spirit of God within us.” pp. 434,435. 


We cannot forbear adding the 
following most just, we should say 
most awful, appeal to those who, 
speaking on this very point, make 
the common excuse for their imper- 
fections, that “ they have 
they could.” 
this 


j done all 
The answer given is 


« Now until, by supplication and prayer, 
we have called tor the promised assistance of 
God's Spirit, and with an earnestness, devo- 
tion, perseverance, and importunity, proper- 
tioned to the magnitude ot the concern; un- 
til we have rendered ourselves objects of that 
influence, and yielded er: to if, it ¥ 
not true, ° that we have done all that we can.’ 

We must not rely upon that excuse; for it is 
not true in fact. If expe “meee zg the depra- 
vity and imbecility of our nature, we see in 
this cor ruption and weakness an excuse for 
our sins, and taking up with this excuse, we 
surrender ourselves to them; if we give uD, 


or relax in, our opposition to them, and 


struggles against them, at last consenting to 
our sins, and talling down with the stream, 
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ever-shifting principles and ope- 
rations of the human mind, we 
are really sometimes reminded ot 
the Doctor’s old propensity tor ana- 
tomy ; and his discernment and de- 
lineation of character we think such, 
as to make it hard to believe him 
not to have been a practitioner, as 
well as theorist, tn this chirargery 
of the heart. It is such tndeed, that, 
vhilst we consider it as lying at the 
root of all sound, useful, practical, 
preaching, Wwe must say it so far 


. 


contradicts Our position, as to appear 


in Dr. Paley tav more consyvicuous 


than i many Wwhoni yet We micht 
be Tempted to consider as more or- 


\OUOX gdoecmatists on this mot, 
h wecould wish, that many of 
those divines, who hold the soundest 
notions upon the original and derived 
Gepravity ot buman nature, would 
be al tne trondle of tracing out the 
Various ramifications of this miaster 
principle to ther ultimate issue 5 
that thev would prove as well as as- 

t its existence, aud investigate as 
well as warn us of its syuiptonas. It 
is a 


is a bad thing, im speakins: of the 
heart, to realize, not indced a per- 
verted, thongh an accommodated, 
use of the old adage; “ Damnant 


1 ° . b] 
4 + , 


quod non intelliguat.” The world, 
ii not be satistted— 

| # He so---with the mere 
assumption of ailthe Scriptures have 
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faid GONWN On this subje ‘t: much less 
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will they be convinced by barren 


positl ns, or find the mlealis, even if 
t were, of amendtag and retorin- 
Ing iberr ob pulrties. Ain l, We fear, 
for want of this SPAT of calmness, 
candour, and cool investigation of 
tne subject, many even good men 
remain both ignorant themselves and 
the canse of reznoerance in others, 
wiere knowledyve ts in truth virtue, 
and theory most peculiarly goes 
hand in hand with experience. Dr. 
Paley, on his narrower principles, 
has probed human nature, as far as 
these principles could possibly carry 
hin; and we cannot conceive that 
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without an increased knowledge otf 
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refer to many sermons as a proof of 


our position. His remarks on the 
course of a licentious man, im Serm. 
XXXIL*; on the difficulties he is 
preparing for himself, and the best 
method of repentance ; all shew a 
knowledge of this kind, and are of a 
most interesting nature. Indeed, 
we think the whole sermon admira- 
ble, and a master-piece of reasoning 
in its kind. We could wish to see 
it printed separate, and think it 
would be sufhciently plain for ge- 
neral circulation as a tract addressed 
to the licentious. In Serm. XIV. 
«Qn Virtue producing Belief, and 
the contrary,” we have remarks in 
the same strain. One we. shall 
quote, as a specimen of the rest 

“ Now the case appears to me to be no 
other than this: A great many persons, be- 
fure they proceed upon an act of known 
transgression, do expressly state to them- 
selves the question, whether religion be true 


or not; and in order to get at the object of 


their desire (for the real matter to be de- 
termined is, whether they shall have their 
desire gratified or not), in order, I say, to get 
at the pleasure im some cases, or in other 
cases, the point of interest, upon which they 
have set their hearts, they choose to decide, 
and they do in fact decide with themselves, 
that these things are not so certain, as to 
be a reason for them to give up the pleasure 
which lies before them, or the advantage, 
which is now, and which may never be 
again, in their power to compass. This con- 
clusion does actually take place, and, at va- 
rious times, must almost necessarily take 
place, in the minds of men of bad morals. 
And now remark the eifect, which it bas 
upon their thoughts atterwards. When they 
come at anothey future tine to reflect upon 
religion, they reflect upon it as upon what 
they had before adjudged to be untuunded, 
and too uncertain to be acted upon, or to be 
depended upon: 
nied with this adverse and untavourable im- 


and retlections, accolmpa- 


pression, naturally lead to infidelity. Herein, 
therefore, is seen the tallacious operation ot 
sin; first, in the circumstances under which 
men form their opinion and their conclusions 


a eee ee en 


* The sermon is on “ Preservation and 
Recovery from Sia.” Would not a juster 
view of the natural state of man have led 
hun to have written, on “ Recovery and 
Preservation from Sin °” 
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concerning religion; and, secondly, in the 
etfect, which conclusions, which doubts so 
formed, have upon their judgment afterwards, 
Virst, what is the situation of mind in which 
they decide concerning religion? And what 
can be expected trom such a situation? 
Some magnified and alluring pleasure has 
stirred their desires and passions, [ft cannot 
Here ts religion, 
denouncing and forbidding it on one side: 


be enloved without sin. 


there is opportunity, drawing and pulling on 
the other, With this drag and bias upon 
their thoughts, they pronounce and decide 
concerning the most important of all subjects, 
and of all questions. If they should deter- 
mine for the truth and reality ot religion, 
they must sit down disappointed of a gratifi- 


cation, upon which they had set their hearts, 


and of using an opportunity, which may 
nevercome again. Nevertheless they must 
determine one way or other. And this pro- 
cess, viz. a similar deliberation and a similar 
conclusion, is renewed and repeated, as olten 
as occasious of sin offer. The effect, at 
length, isa settled persuasion against religion. 
For what is it, in persons who proceed in this 
manner, which rests an dwells upen their 
memories? What is it which gives to their 
judgment iis turn and bias? It is these oc- 
casional decisions often repeated; which de- 
cisions have the same power and influence 
over the man’s aiter-opinion, as if they had 
been made ever so impartially, or ever so 
correctly: whereas, in tact, they are made 
under circumstances which exclude, almost, 
the possibility of their bemg made with 
fairness, and with suthcient luquiry. Men 
decide under the power and intimence of 
sintul temptat ion; but, having decided, the 
decision is aiterwards remembered by them 
and grows into a settled and habitual opi- 
ion, a3 much as it they had proceeded in it 
without any bias or prejudice whatever,” 
p. 232—235. 

We cannot forbear, though not 
Strictly to this point, quoting from 
the same sermon the author’s re- 
marks on the necessity of the Spirit 
to influence the taith iy. 
should say, the reason 
as much as his rset ‘There is 
no reason why God's assisting grace 
should not extend to our faith, as 
well as to our practice ; our per- 
ceiving the truth, as well as our obey- 
ing the truth, may be helped and 
succoured by it. Goi ’s Spirit can 
have access to our understandings, 
as well as our atlections. He can 
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rect for this divine illumination, and 
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in the powerful aids and helps which are 


in the prospect of reaching heaven ; 


civen us 1m accomplishing this great end, and 
the strength, and firmness, and resolution, 
which, so helped and sided, we experience in 
Vil progress: Vv ben we feel these thitus 
then may we, without either enthusiasm o1 
Wpersttion, humbly hel ve, that the Spirit 
of Giod hath been at work within us. Ex- 
ternal virtues, good actions will tollow, as oc 
Castols tibet draw them torth: but itis within 
that we tsi look tor th change, W hich the 
inspmration ot Ciod's Spirit produces,” })p- 
3UR- rOU, 

it is ump ssible, we thi , Wholly 
to do justice to Dr. Paley 


cles on in hee, any niore than be- 


"se cones n- 


fore, unless we could assemble all 
passages continually oc- 
curring, which serve to shew how 

ply he had reflected at eVEry 
turnon this uny ortant subject. He 
never hazards e, posi ion with respect 


’ ’ 
the icsser 


dee 


. 


to the posture of the heart at ay 
civel-tine, which does not prove 
how closely he had inspected it, and 
which is not accompanied with some 
sound and good reason for the opi- 
ion he advances. We think the 
illustrations peculiarly good with 
Ae he accompanies the following 
position in Serm. AIN: «© | can 
hardly mention a ll of our 
duty, which is not lable to bé both 
uupure in the motive and snpartet 
in the execut.on, or.....in which 
our endeavours can found their hopes 
on any thing but extended inerey,’ 
His description of the 
dangers arising from an uaguarded 
admission of tue inevitable weakness 
' in Serm,. XXVIII. 
is very good. His two sermons, 
also, ** On the Duty and benefit ot 


+ 


Of human nature, 


th seteetn:: rmore of our Sins than our 
Virtues,” are excellent in their kind, 
ie we think, quite new. His dis- 
crimination between false and true 
religion, with the deceits practised 
by men on their own hearts in this 
particular, we think well ‘that Is, 
both truly and usefully) stated in 


serm. XXf. “on pure and unde- 


Tt . . ,? 4 a 
filt d rel PION, And Wwe shall CoOlhl- 
, 
cCiude our references by a quot ition 


from Sermon , ee “on Nevolect 


VV ” . 
varoings, Which we give as a 
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specimen Of Our authors accurate 
style of reasoning upon the pheno- 


mena ol tue human heart. 


«Tt will be wad, that the events 


uviit to warn us are out of our milaid att 


qe. But this Is not o Were it that these 
hings came to pass in the wide wo ld on! 
it large, it mau lit be that v should seidom 
meaYr QO) mem, Or sooh bl rvet them j ul tha 
events take place where we oursels “a! 
cithimn oul OW © j¢ 1 OU Ow) fernusali 
noiegst those With VM ) e the most 
copistalit CUrresyp ite | t e< 
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hevertimeless, Supposing licse v irtall ‘3 tO 
be sent by Providence, or that we believe, 
and have reason to believe, and ought to be- 
fieve, that they are so sent, then the aggrava- 
tion is very great.” p. 460. 


After an enumeration of so many 
excellencies in the practical part of 
Dr. Paley’s sermons, it might al- 
miost be doubted whether we had 


Jeft room for anv. ainimadversions 
under this head: that is, whether 


we Can trace any ageiciencies ln fis 


practical statements, owing to those 
we have noticed in doctrine : whieh 


+ 


may correspond to the excellencies 


Oi the one, owins (0 Lne correcthess 
> Sere | y ce ee + oe “4 
yi here We GHG th. 123 LAC o.ber. VN c 


enter on them with reluctance, and 


, } < waecene l alk ep ye } ’ 
shall be very short in stating them: 
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not wishing to duminish the get 
wood Wipres On Wiich Wwe © liie 
‘ fd Sted ae 
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that there are cdetcieicies: and if 


we were asked to state, why we 
Imagine our author 
the mainso very sound, so strikingly 


useful ou pots of practice, we 
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should say it was rather owing 
the extreme penetration of his mind, 
in seeing and following up all the 


bearings of his several principles. 


‘ . 


as far as he held them, than to his 
th 


to 


actually holding them in the exten 

which we could have wished. And 

AS It is possible, perhaps, how to 
i 


find a still higher strain of Christian 
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piety, and closer views of human 
nature, nme evidently his inferiors 


Mt rracily, but his superiors in 
orthodoxy: sowe incline to think, 
th; it lis (| is VIEWS of dor trine } Celi 
more exactiy conformable to what, 


we denomimeat 


a} } re , ; a 
OrLnNoagoxy the exercise of the same 
icutcness would not only have car- 
v ' : | ‘ | 
ried tit farther, but even have left 


yerior, and with 


church. Oi th round ¢ hey i _- 
f if ‘ ! peaLIO+£ ey pbiitapethl COor- 
rupt ‘ aT int Conceptio Oi 
' 1 iif >* 

Our objections to things, as 
now stand, in’ Dr. Pale 
Cy }) i” 7 in) i* . * ’ “se b 
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$12 Review of Paley’s Sermons on several Subjects. 


the danger of attributing any such 
eausality to faith, any more than to 
good works: but then, deeming 
himself well clear of this difficulty, 
we find him in the next page with- 
out scruple lumping together faith 


and good works as the condition of 


justification; and im suci a way, 
that, in looking for this first neces- 
sary principle of vital godliness, we 
scarcely tind even the word in his 
statement; but merely “ Christ the 


cause, good works the condition of 


salvation.” Vid. p. Sts, in a ser- 
mon written expressly on this sub- 
ject. The distinction tor which we 
imagine the orthodox divine would 
contend, Christ the cause, faith 
the condition (if any such word is to 
be used), and good works the fruit. 
And it Is curious to observe, that so 
necessary is this distinction, even in 
Dr. Paley’s own mind, for practical 
purposes, that in the very next ser- 
mon, where he by no means intends 
any professed statement upon the 
subject, he yet incidentally adopts 
this very distinction, only under 
another form, in order to guard 
against imperfect 
virtue, 

“ In like manner concerning faith in 
Yesus Christ. St. James has recorded bis 
Opinion upon that subject. His doctrine is, 
that the tree which bears no fruit cannot be 


sound at the reot: that the faith which is 
unproductive is not the right faith: but then 
this is allowing (and net denying,) that a 
right faith is the source and spring of true 
tirtue: and had cur aposile been asked to 
State the principle of religion, I am per- 
suaded lit Wt id I ive reterred us tO @ true 
faith » Fs 
} 
‘yr 


We agree with Dr. Paley; it zs 
the true principle of religion; and 
from our cenviction of its impor- 
tance, in that character, arises our 
allxietV to see it stron sty enjoined, 
as an im] ortant practy al « uty. We 
wish to see it stated as zis; and 
when so stated, we feel no shame, 
as we fear no danger, Im strongly 
asserting it to be, what the “crip- 
tures uniformly represent it, th 
primary and exclusive principle, 
thicugh Christ, of our justification 


conceptions of 


[May 


before God. “ By grace are ye 
saved, through faith.” 

We could pursue this subject, 
had we time or inclination for it, to 
those other regards, at which we 
hinted, as due towards the Saviour 
of the world. We could wish 
oftener to have seen a distinct re- 


ference to the vreat blessings of 


salvation, particularly when “deli- 
neating the principles of love to 
God. We could wish in general, 
that some duties, arising out of the 
various relations by which Christ 
Stands connected with believers, 
had been stated; and that others 
had been more strongly stated; that 
is, Stated more in the style of the 
apostles themselves; men in whose 
view evidently, as in their writings, 
Christ was “ all in all.” Indeed, if 
we must refer to one place more 
than another, which has dissatisfied 
us upon this point, it is the yery 
place in which the author has ac- 
tually attempted a statement of the 
duties arising out of our connection 
with Christ as a Redeemer. We 
think the statement in no point of 
view adequate to the mighty occa- 
sion which calls it forth. “ Par- 
ually,” he says, inSerm. XVIII. on 
the Death of Christ, “ as we may, 
or perhaps must, comprehend this 
subject, in common with all subjects 
which relate strictly and solely to 
the nature of our future life, we 
may comprehend it quite sufficiently 
for one purpose; and that is, gra- 
tude. It was only tor a moral 
purpose that the thing was revealed 
at all; and that purpose is a sense 
of gratitude and obligation,” &c. 
p. 290. 

Having then done our duty as 
reviewers, in just stating our objec- 
tion, and turning the attention of 
our readers to what we conceive a 
vulnerable point; we shall dismiss 
this part of our subject with a single 
agnestion, which perhaps may sug- 
vest a strong reason for treading 


livhtly on Dr. Paley’s memory. lt 
; ; whence does it happen that 
Dr. Paley ineets the doctrines ot 
Scripture, its peculiar doctrines, so 
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boldly and distinctly as he does ?-— 
We remember the time— 


Ey <p 
———— quanto cogor meminisse dolore 
Temporis illius! 


when other language was held by 
“the obliged servant and chaplain 
of the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle,’ “than what we now read 
in the sober sermons of the Rector 
of Bishopwearmonth. And it 1s 
this difference (shall we say this 
change ?) in Dr. Paley’s sentiments, 
which has served perhaps much to 
increase the interest with which we 
confess we have perused the apo 
volume. We remember the term 
of reprobation once used by our 
divine towards those, who “ applied 
to the personal condition of Chiis- 
tians at this day, those titles, phrases, 
propositions, and arguments, which 
belong solely to Christianit y at its 
first institution.” And in the me- 
morable sermon containing those 
sentiments, we recollect, as an il- 
lustration of his argument, the po- 
sition, 


*“ That the conversion of a grown person 
from Heathenism Lo Christianity . which is 
the case of conversion commonly intended in 
the Epistles, was a Change of which we have 


° 
ar , . 
li WaS a@ hew i 


now no just conception ; 


s 
language, society, faith, hr »~ac. A&C. ; and 
accompanied with the oardon of his sing 


was Such an @ra in 2a» u's lite, such a revo- 
lution of ev ery thing that was most importan 
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to him, as micht well admit of those streng 


sigures, a reveneration, &a hew birth, OUCIlIBZ 
dead to $in, XC. ANC. &C. «No c cance, 
it was turther added, “ equal or similar, 
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in a Christian 
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with the sermon in the present vo- 


Jume upon ¢ Clryrpye j sion” oe 


ha 
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he must necessari) y both be sensible of at 


at the time, and remember it ever atterwards. 
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It is too Momentous an event ever to be for- 
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Let us add to this, his admission, 
in tbe same sermon, that John ist. 
4—5, “ is tairly anlar pre ted of the 
gitt of the Spirit ; and that when 
this ts given, there is anew birth, 
a regeneration, &c.” And then let 
us ask, is the variation in the former 
case merely accidental, official, com 
plaisant, as Contamed in a sermon 
preached before the Bishop and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Carl: 
or is it, in the 
intentional, fundamental, pen: 
tial? It is indeed a 
us to have heard it reported, on good 


authnorit Vv, that, 
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[Mavy, 

We have little space left for our- 
selves, and we fear our readers but 
little them part, for 
some concluding remarks on the 


}) vienee on 


general style and manner of these 
valuable sermons. Our sentiments, 
indeed, on this head, will have been, 
from in- 
cidental observations we may have 
dropped, when speaking of their 
matter. But we cannot refrain trom 
mentioning, mM eXpress terms, our 
high sense of their ability, con. 


} 
li vreat measure, collected 


sidered as a series of statements and 
discussions upon interesting subjects, 
Indeed, we apprehend them, in this 
port ot view, to be almost new in 
the annals of modern practical theo- 
loey. We have able summaries of 
faith, we have sound precepts of 
morality, we have strong exhorta- 
but tor a 
close investigation of principles, a 


tions to Christian pr iv: 


lucid=developement of systems, a 
ealm and manly discussion of im- 
portant dificulties 
ing what of obscurity they possess 
to their and easy adinis- 
sion), we confess we seek in vain the 
elsewhere, which we 
meet with in every page of these 
sermons. It is these qualities in 
Dr. Paley’s writings (shall we 
rather in his minds) whick 
an air of 

New, 

appear, when fa- 
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nerality of modern productions and 
these with which Dr. Paley’s exe- 
cutors bave favoured us. With him, 
we are sure that all he says he 
this, and that he bas thought, 
too, before he says it. lle unbo- 
soms hunsell, as it were, on every 
subject that he touches ; and, mas- 
ter of it himself, vives it equally 
ilo thre POssSession of hts readers. 
lf he sees only men as trees walk- 
ing,’ he tells you plainly in what 
shape he sves them. Bat tm the 
darkest necdium he is evidently on 
the watch for every olimmering ray 
that may chance to cross him in his 
path ; and he dives at least, open- 
eyed, to the deepest recesses of lis 
subject. — Let not our readers, our 
vounger readers especially, and 
inost parucularly those who are 
treading in the same paths of sacred 
ambition with Dr. Paley, think that 
we now bestow on him any slender 
praise. Much less let them imagine 
that the easy and unembarrassed 
front with which our author gene- 
rally meets them, is any proof that 
the commendation is misplaced. He 
Writes, 1f 1s true, with the ease and 
contidence of aman who has attained 
the most complete and satisfactory 
views of his subject. And such qua- 
lities,a writer of this description ever 
will exhibit:— 


“7 ul sil i quivis 
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Speret idem; su ‘et multum frustraque laboret 
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We must remember the expense at 
which such attainments are made; 
and we take it for eranted that our 
author had them only at the market 
price. Elis sermons, in our idea, 
bear, alter all, the Strongest possi- 
ble appearance of the “ lime labor.” 
‘Lhere 1S a terseness., brevity, and 
sententiousness in them style, which 
bespeak a mind re solving to say 
every thing that ought ta be said, 
[lis lowie stands 


in the place of diffusion: his clear- 


Ness Stipe) sedes Loe mecessily Ot il 
bristeabron, saipctikes, a is true, 


from this Cause, We are starticd at 


we should be happy to see filled up 
by a personal application of his doc- 
trines. Sometimes, also, we experi- 
ence from his reasonine’ a sensation 
to which we have alluded in the 
opening Ot this review: a seasation 
which has been ingeniously come. 


pared to the appearance Of a trosty 


> fs ! os ns 
might,—clear, but cold, let even 
this does not deter us from recom- 
mending a close study of Dr. Paley’s 


' ‘ ' . . 
Stvle to those whose wariner Wnagi- 
nations and more exuberant teelin 


will easily cuard Linein agaitist 


peculiar detects: well assured ag 
Wwe are, that as the soundest head 
and clearest pes will never alone 
find their way to the hearts of men, 
so the loudest voice and most 


Cligwe 
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¢ exhortations will never alone 

convince their understandings: and 

that thoush the extraordinary grace 

of God niay work, as it often has 
;, 


worked, by weak things as well as 
by strong, vet that right notions on 
the most important subjects, exhi- 
bited by one who has long consider- 
ed them, and enforced at the same 
time by one who deeply teels them, 
are, under the ordinary operations 
of divine grace, the only and the 
ludispensabie qualifications for a 
successful Christian minister. 
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of Asia. On the subject of Chris- 
tianizing India, much has of tate 


been sant and written; and the 
space which, during the two last 
years, it has occupied in our pages, 
will shew that it is a subject to 
which we are not mdilierent. 
that glorious era when the several 
branches of our le cislature, yielding 
to the wishes of the public, to the 
claims of justi 


Since 


‘e, to the cries of sut- 
fering humanity, 


> 


concurred in put- 
tinh ant nd to that foul traffick 
which had so long been the stain of 
our statute the disgrace 


pts 


r 
ae 


‘+-book and 
and the crime of our nation, we have 
eherished, with Jess divided solici- 
tude, this second hope of humanity ; 
the hope that, under the gradually- 
enlarging shade of the C hristian Go- 
yvernment of Britain, the millions of 
Flindostan might be visited with the 
light, the peace, the salvation of the 
Gospel. In our western possessions, 
mdeed, the unhappy negro race still 
groan under the most merciless 
bondage: and insome of our islands, 
particularly in Jamaica, their mas- 


ters, by a refinement in the arts of 


cruelty, have endeavoured to ren- 
der this bondage less tolerable, by 
the studied exclusion, as far as per- 
secuting Jaws could ensure the ex- 
clusion, of every ray of comfort 
which religion mig b t impart to them. 
The latest effort of this Antichristian 
mMalignity (mentioned in our num- 
ber fer Bebn lary last, p. 128), we 
rejoice to say, has been endered 
abortive ‘y the firm adhe 
his Muajestyv 
which seat 


to tiiose principles 


heuse f i Bruns- 


" a1 
; ne 
li sis 
, 


wick on the throne of these king 
doms. The persecuting enactment has 
been disaliowed ; and the preachers 
and proiessors of Christianity have 
no longer to contend with legal ter- 
rors, though they have still to en- 
counter the seart ely less furmidable 
obstacles of the private despotism 
and individual hatred and contempt 
of the planters. In short, hardly 
any thing can be imagined more de- 
penne, than is the moral 
gic sUS Ste 


and reli- 
sitabts of our 
W est- weed LOiIes. Olli, When we 


t oo - | " 
te ¢ Liat rehab 


rence of 


¢ Siar an the Fast. 


consider how much these are outnum- 
bered (at least an hundred fold) by our 
Asiatic subjects, who are also sunk in 
superstitions, if possible more wretch- 
ed and debasing, we must admit that 
the religious interests of our Indian 
empire will naturally fill a much 
larger space in the eye of a Chris- 
tian observer. Sixty millions of 
human beings, who are passing along 
the stream of time into eternity, 
subjected, in this quarter of the 
globe, to our immediate government ; 
besides a still greater number whe 
are brought, in various ways, with- 
inthe sphere of our influence, impose 
on us, as a Christian nation, a weight 
of responsibility, which those who 
have learnt, at the foot of the cross, 
to appreciate the worth of an im- 
mortal soul, cannot contemplate 
without fear and apprehension. Can 
it be believed, that we have obtain- 
ed, frem the great Arbiter of the 
fates of nations, the rule over this 
immense population, merely for the 
purpose of somewhat ameliorating 
their condition in this world? It 
cannot be. We are doubtless ap- 
pointed, not merely to lessen their 
load of temporal evil, but to marshal 
them in the way to future happiness 
and glory. We have, it is’ true, 
been hitherto buat too regard- 
less of the call of heaven; but 
it is to be hoped that we shall at 
length rouze ourselves from our 
insensibility, and become alive to 
all the extent of our obligations, 
and all the elevation of our destiny. 

Impressed as we have been with 
the unspeakable importance of this 
subject, we were far trom regretting 
the controversy which was some 
time since raised upon it. We knew 
that numbers were hostile to every 


attempt to propagate the religion of 


Christ in India—some from an ig- 
norance of its nature, some from 
the intluence of infidel principles, 
some from prejndice, some from mis- 
information--and that therefore a 
full and free discussion was greatly 
to be desired. In this discussion, 
the author of the sermon now under 
review led the way. Inhis Memoir 
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on giving an Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment to India, he advocated the 
cause of Christianity with a boidness 
and decision, and at the same time 
o- an ability, which could not fail 

0 produce a strony effect, though 
in different ways, on the public 
mind. Its positions and sugges- 
tions were vehemently attacked, 
and, if less vehemently, yet, we must 
think, more ably, and in all the 
main points triumphantly, defended. 
Some of the most determined ene- 
mies to Indian missions have been 
forced to admit, that it is unquestion- 
ably the duty of a Christian nation 
to extend the religion they profess 
wherever it is safe and practicable 
todo so: they have admitted, also, 
unde; the same qualifications, that it 
would be politic. But then they af- 
firm, that the attempt to evangelize 
our Asiatic subjects cannot be made 
without the certain loss of our Indian 
empire; and that, if it could, its 


success is utterly hopeless. ‘“ The 
thing,” to use their phrase, “ is imn- 


practicable.” Enough, we humbly 
think, has been already said, even 
in our own pages, to prove the futi- 
lity of these objections *. And i 
the very last number (p.262) we 
have inserted some remarks on the 
subject, which appear to us_ per- 
fectly satisfactory, at least as far as 
respects the safety of attempting to 
Christianize India. ‘The sermon be- 
fore us furnishes some strong evi- 
dence that the attempt is not imprac- 
ticable; and in this view it is parti- 
cularly valuable. 

The first part of the discourse is 
employed in pointing out some of 
the proofs of the general truth of 
Christianity existing in the East. 

1. The Hindoo history illustrates 
the history of Christ. 

2. Certain doctrines of the East 
shadow forth the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and are evidently derived 
from a Christian source. These are 
the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 
incarnation of the Deity, of atone- 


. 


ment for sin by tbe shedding of 


* See our last volume, passim, 
Curist. Ossery. No, 89. 
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blood, of the influence of the Spirii 
of God, and, connected with this 
last, the doctrine of regeneration. 

“ These, my brethren, are doctrines which 
exist at this day, in the midst of the idolatrs 
and moral corruption of the heathen world 
Every where there appears to be a counterfeit 
of the true doctrine, The inhabitants have 
lost sight of the only true God, and they ap 
ply these doctrines to their false gods. Po 
these doctrines are relics of the first Faith o: 
the earth, They are, as you see, the strong 
characters of God's primary revelation to 
man, which neither the power of mam, no: 
time itself, hath been able to destroy; bul 
which have endured from age to aye, like 
the works of nature, the moon and stars, 
which God hath created 
p. 10, 11. 

$3. A third illustration of the 
truth of Christianity found in the 
East, is stated, by Dr. Buchanan, to 
be the state of the Jews. ‘“ it is 
not strange,” he remarks, “ that 
their stubborn unbelief should be a 
reproach to them among Christian 
nations; but to have seen them, in 
the very words of prophecy, ‘ trod - 
den down of the heathen,’ trod- 
den down by a people who never 
heard the name of Chrisi, nor knew 
that they had rejected him, is indeed 
an awful completion of the divine 
—. 

A fourth proof exhibited by 
our sciatieae is, the state of the Syrian 
Christians, subsisting, for 1any 
aves, a separate people, in the midst 
of the corruption and idolatry of the 
heathen world. 


incorruptible.’ 


“They exist in the very midst of India, like 
the bush of Moses, burnmg and not con 
sumed ; surrounded by the enemies of their 
faith, and subject to their power, aud yet 
not destroyed. There they exist, having 
the pure word of God in their hands, anc 
speaking in thei las 
guage which our Savicur himself spake 
the streets of Jerusalem. 
plate the history of this people, existing 2 
long in that dark region, as a | type of the 
inertinguishabdl Light of Christ's religion ; 
and in this sease it nay he ni suid, ‘We 
have seen his Star in the East... The probe 
ble design of the Divine Pre 
serving this people, appears to be this; ‘Lhat 
they should be a secd of the Church in Asia 
that they should be # special instrument f - 
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churches that same 
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the conversion of the surrounding heathen, 
when God's appointed time is come; a peo. 
ple prepared tor his service, as tellow-la- 
bourers with us; a people, im short, in the 
midst of Asia, to whom we can point as an 
evidence to the rest, ot the truth and anti- 
guity of the Christian Faith.” p. 12, 15, 
The second branch of this dis- 
course bears much more directly ou 
the question of practicability. — It 
exhibits same proofs of the divine 
power of Christianity exemplified in 
the Bast. ‘The propagation of the 
Romish faith proves at least that 
itis uot impossible to induce the na- 
tives of India to assume the name 
ind badge of Christiamity. Phe 
Romish chareh, however, preached 
Christisaity without the Bible. 
About a century ago, the Royal 
Danish Mission ‘sent the Bible to 
sone of the southern provinces of 
tlindostan: and, during the inter- 
vening period, multitudes have be- 
come obedient to the faith. The 
ministry of Swartz and his associates 
was emimentiy blessed, and = the 
oounds of the churches winch they 
planted are still extending. fin 
the North, “© our own country has 
begun, though late, to dispense the 


face a al 
word of life. \nd although the 
time fas bLeeh short, the success Nas 


heen creat. In the North, in the 
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m our power, indeed, greatly to promote it 
but we have no power to destroy it. [Tt would 
be as easy to extinguish Christianity tn 
Great Britain asin India. There are thon 
sands of Christians in India—hundreds of 
thousands of Christians. And while we are 
contending here, whether it be a proper thingy 
tu convert the Llindoos, they will go on ex- 
tending the bounds of their churches, keep- 
Ing their jubilees, and enjoying the bless- 
ines of the Gospel, regardless of our opi- 
IONS or authority. While we are disputing 
here, whether the faith of Christ can save 
the heathens, the Gospel hath gone forth 
‘tor the healing of the nations.” A congre- 
cation of Hindoos will asseimble on the 
morning of the Sabbath, under the shade of 
a Banian tree, not ene of whom, perhaps, 
ever heard of Great Britain by name. There 
the Hk ly Bible ls opened ; the word ot 
Clirist is preached with eloquence and zeal; 
the atlections are excited; the voice et 
prayer and pratse is litted up; and He whe 
hath promised his presence, ‘when two or 
three are gathered together in lis name, 1s 
there-¢n the midst of them to bless thei, ace 
cording to his word.’ These scenes I myselt 
have witnessed; and it is in this sense in 
particular 1 can sav, ‘ We have seen his Star 
in the East, end are come to worship him.’ 

“ [bus tar we have spoken of the success 
of the Gospel in Asia, by means of Euro- 
peen preachers. But we shall now exhibit 
to you evidence from another source, from 
a new and unexpected quarter. We are 


now to declare what has been done, ince- 


~~ 


pendently of our exertions, and in regions 
where we have no labourers, and no access. 
And this I do to shew you, that whether we 
assist in the work or not, « is God's will that 
it should begin. You have hitherto beeu 
contemplating the Light in India. We are 
new to announce to you, that a Light hath 
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the martyrdom of Abdallah, ‘ to whose 
and he related 
tue circafastances to me with many tears. 

«“ Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, 


death he Was consenting 3’ 


wd being young men of family in Arabia, 
they avreed to travel together, aud to visit 
lureign counties. They were both zealous 
Sabat ie son of Ibrahim Sa- 


hat, a noble family of the line of Beni-Sabat, 


\MIahometans. 


who trace their pedivre e to Mahomet. The 
two friends left Arabia, atter paying thear 
durations at the tomb of their prophet at 
VIecca, and travelled through Persia, and 
thence co Cabul. Abdallah was appointed 
‘> an office of state under Zemaun Shah, 
King of Cabul; and Sabat lett him there, 
and proceeded on a tour through Tartary. 
“While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he 
was converted to the Christian faith by the 
perusal of a Bible (as 13 supposed) belong- 
ing to a Christian from Armenia, then re- 
siding at Cabul. {fn the Mahometan states, 
itis deeth tor a man of rank to become a 
Ciristian. Abdallali endeavoured jor a 
thie to conceal his conversion, but finding 
it no leuger possible, he determined to flee 
tu some ot the Christian churches near the 
Caspian Sea. He accordingly left Cabul in 
disguise, and had gained the great city of 
Rochare, in Tartary, when he was met in the 
streeis of that city by bis friend Sabat, who 
Sabat had 
heard of his conversion and flight, and was 
filled with indignation at his conduct.  Ab- 
dallaly knew his danger, and threw himself 
at the teet of Sabat. He confessed that he 
was o Chrisiian, and implored him, by the 
sacred Ue of their former friendship, to let 
him escape with his life. ‘ But, Sir,’ said 
Sabat, when relating the story himself, ‘I 
had no pity. I caused my servants to seize 
him, and [ delivered him up to Morad Shah, 
King of Bochara. Ie was sentenced to die, 
and a herald went through the city of Bo- 
chara, announcing the time of his execution. 
An immense multitude attended, and the 
chiet men of the city. 
stood near to Abdallah. bie was offered his 
lite, if be would abjure Chiist, the exrecu- 
tioner standing by him with his sword in his 


immediately recognised him. 


I also went and 


hand. ‘No, said he (as if the proposition 
were impossible to be complied with) * I 
cannot abjure Christ’ Then one of his 
hands was cut off at the wrist. He stuod 
firm, his arin hanging by his side with but 
little motion. A physician, by desire of the 
king, offered to heal the wound, if he would 
recant. te made no answer, bat looked up 
‘leadtastly towards beaven, like Stephen the 
‘iret Yoartyr, his eyes streaming with tear: 
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He did not look with anzer tuwards me. He 
looked at me, but it was benignuly, and with 
the countenance of furgiveness. His other 
hand was then cutof But, Sir,’ snid Sabat, 
in his imperfect English, ‘ he never e} anged, 
he never changed. And when le bowed his 
head to receive the blow uf death, all Bo- 
Chara seemed to sny, “ What sew thing is 
this??? 

“ Sabat had indulged tie hope that Ab- 
dallali would have recanted, when Le was 
ollered his lite ; but when he saw that his 
tuend was dead, he resigned himself to grief 
and remorse. IHle travelled from place to 
place, seeking rest, and finding none. At 
last he thought that he would visit India. 
He accordingly came to Madras about five 
years ago. Svon after his arrival, he was 
appointed by the English Covernment a 
Mufti, or expounder of Mahometan law ; his 
great learning, and respectable station in his 
own country, rendering hin emmently quab- 
fied fur that office. And now the period ef 
lis own conversion drew near. While he 
was at Visayepatain, inthe northern Circars, 
exercising his professional duties, Provi- 
dence bionglit in his way a New Testament 
ia Arabic. He read it with deep thought, 
the Koran lying betore him. Me compared 
them together, and at length the truth of the 
word ot God tell on his mind, as he expressed 
it, like a flood of light. Soon atterwards he 
proceeded to Madras, 2 journey of S00 
niles, to seek Christian baptism; and having 
inade a public cuntession of his feith, he 
was baptized by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the 
English church at that place, by the name 
ot Nathaniel, in the twenty-seventh vear of 
his age. 

“ Being now desirous to devote his fe- 
ture life to the glory of God, be resigned his 
secular employ, and came by invitation to 
Bengal, where he is now engaged in traus- 
lating the Scriptures into the Persian lan- 
guase. This work hath not hitherto been 
executed, tor want of a inansiator of sufiici- 
ent ability. The Persian is an important 
language in the East, being the general 
language ot Western Asia, particularly among 
the higher classes, aud is understovd iroin 
But the gicat work 
which occupies the attention of this noble 


Calcutta to Dumascus. 


Arabian, is the promulgation of the Gospel 
among his own couutrymen , and from the 
present fluctaations of religious Opinion in 
Arabia, he is sanguine in his hopes of success 
blis first work is entithed, (Neama Beslia- 
ratin lil Arabi) * Hoppy News fer 


written in the Nabutte, or common dtalect 
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arguinentative clucidation of the truth of the 
Gospel, with copious authorities admitted by 
the Mahometans themselves, and particularly 
by the Wahabiens 
an account of the 


And, prefixed to it, is 
conversion of the author, 
and an appeal to the menibers of his well- 
Enown family in Arabia, for the truth of the 
facts. ) 

“The following umstance 
tory of Sabot ought not to have 
ted. When his family in Arabia had heard 
that he had followed the example of Abdal- 
tab, and become a Christian, they dispatch- 
ed his brother to India 
months) to 


cire in the his- 


been omit- 


{a voyage ot two 
While Sabat 
ai Visagapatam, his 


him. 


. 
po syemaeeens 


was sitting In his house 


brother presented himself in the disguise of 


s | F; queer, or beo , ni ing y con- 
He rushed on Sa- 
But Sabat 
ame to his assist- 

his brother. 
me the 


. , 5 @ 
nustice, but Sabat intereeded tor lis 


a dagger ¢ 
‘ealed under his : mantle 
at, and wounded him. seived 
his arm, and his servants « 
mnce. He then 
Phe assassin would have beco 
t public 


vrother, and sent him home 


re coenised 
victim 
in peace, with 
letters and 


ealhiia 
Arabia. 


, to his mother’s house in 
pp. 21—29 
We are unwilling to diminish the 
effect of this relation by any com- 
ment of our own. We will only 
ask, with Dr. Buchanan, W hat 
conclusion shall we draw trom these 
facts?” and answer with him, “ It 
is this: that the time for diffusing 
religion in tl 


reegentate 
presenis 


our 


» Fast is come.”’ 
vr ey 
There is much valuable intorma- 


tion contained in this sermon, to 
which it is not now in our power to 
advert, and tor which we must reter 


all who are interested 
to the work itself. 


in the subject 


a 


Considerations addressed to a young 
Clergyman, on some Trials of Prin- 
ciple and Character which may 
arise in the Course of his Minisiry. 
By Srevenson Maceiut, D. D. 
Minister of the 
fslascow. Glasgow 
Longzinan and Co. 
pp. 243. 


and London. 
1609. 12mo. 


We are very strongly impressed 
with the importance of the conside- 


rations here addressed to clergy- 
men; and being desirous that all 
who bear that sacred character may 


hare the benefit, which no one, who 


Trone Church of 


has a wish to improve, can fail to 
derive from an attentive perusal of 
this volume, we hasten to recom- 
mend it to their notice. The sub- 
jects of which it treats are, some of 
the moral dangers to which munis- 
ters are exposed from the peculiarity 
of their situation and circumstances. 
Those dangers he considers under 
the different heads of temptations to 
Pride, to Vanity, to Worldly Policy, 
to an Uncharitable and Party Spirit, 
to a Love of Company, to Indo- 
lence, and to Spiritual Indifference. 
Some of the author’s remarks are, as 
might be expected, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the state of the clerical 
body in the sister kingdom; but 
this circumstance will not affect the 
general utility of the work. Dr. 
Macg ill shews himseifto have been 
an accurate observer of the human 
character, and to have made himself 
well acquainted with the springs 
which usually actuate human con- 
duct. He appears, if we may judge 
from his present production, to have 
deeply studied his Bible, the world 
around him, and his own heart. He 
is well qualified, therefore, for the 
ofiice he has undertaken; and we 
trust that his monitions will-be as 
efficacious as they are appropriate. 
But the limits we are obliged to as- 
sign to this article make it necessary 
that we should proceed, without far- 
ther delay, to present our readers 
with some extracts from the work 
itself, which may serve to justify 
our strong commendation of it. 

In treating of the temptations to 
worldly policy in the exercise of the 
ministeritl functions, Dr. Macgill 
makes the following observations, 
which we transcribe, not merely be- 
cause they are abstractedly just, but 
because, in the south at least, they 
are seasonable. They are directed 
to the cure of an evil, the prevalence 
of which, even among clergymen 
who are highly estimable for their 
personal piety, we have daily occa- 
sion to lament. We trust that their 
import will be carefully weighed, by 
those of them especially, who, 
placed in our larger towns, have, 
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happily for the interests of religion, 
gained the ear of large and attentive 
congregations, 


« The fear of offending, when very pow- 
erful, though it may not lead a man to sa- 
crifice His convictions, may lead hiin to avoid 
presenting truth, or presenting it in its just 
importance. It may lead him to attend 
more to what is pleasing, than to what js use- 
ful to his hearers. This is a subject, he will 
say to himself, in the illustration of which I 
ain particularly fitted to excel, and am cer- 
tain of giving satisiaction to my people. 
Other subjects may be equally necessary, 
but they are not so much to their liking and 
taste; if L enlarge upon these, I will 
danger the affection which they bear me ; 
perhaps, instead of being the object of their 
choice and admiration, incur their displca- 
sauce. The first question with a man under 
the influence of such principles, w li be, not 
what is most usetul, but what 1s most aegree- 
able; not what is most suited to the circum- 
stances and characters of his hearers, but 
what is most suited to their taste, and least 
painiul to himseit. He does not give false 
views, lie speaks only the truth ; but both in 
the truths which he presents, and in the 
tnanner of presenting them, he considers not 
chiefly what the necessities of his people re- 
guire. Lesides, though he does not teach 
error, he does not present the Gospel as it is, 
in all its parts, and in its full extent. Very 
important truths are thus never presented to 
the attention. His people either remain ig- 
norant of their nature, design, and import- 
ance, or, never contemplating them, do not 
experience their influence. Contemplating 
the Gospel partially, they also form false no- 
tions of its nature, or feel impertectly its 
power. The errors and sins which chiefly 
beset them, the virtues and graces in which 
they are chiefly defective, he seldom brings 
before their minds, or he treats in a manner 
which is little fitted to do good. Bold and 
powerful against general sin, serious and at- 
tecting in his general exhortations, here he 
feels as if treading on dangerous ground ; be 
is fearful and cautious, slight aud superficial, 
and touches with a teather the wound which 
he should have probed. The principle may 
Operate ditlerently, according to your cir 
cumstances, and the character of the persons 
whom you chiefly desire to please, but in 
every situation it will lead to the same neg- 
lect ot duty, to the same sacrifice of minis- 
terial fidelity. Lf it has not led you to di- 
rect violations of integrity, it has led you to 
neglect and to omission ; or, if not to neglect 
and omission, it has enteebled your exertions, 


and diminished your zeal; it has diminished 
the power of that great object which should 
ever operate supremely on the heart of a 
minister, which should never be absent from 
his mind, which should direc: al 


and his prayers, 


| his labour: 
his time and talents 
and thoughts, compared with 
other object should se: 


: iva of* 
Zig 
which, every 
‘tn to him as not .ing—- 
the profit, improvement, and eternal interests 

of his people.” p. 70. 
Our next extract will refer to the - 


dangers arising from the improper 
indulgence of a love of company. 


« The duties of a minister,” he observes, 
perhaps more than any other, require a cor- 
responding temper and state of mind. Hence, 
I conceive, that, independent of any other 
comsideration, a greater retirement and se- 
paration irom those pursuits, engagements, 
and pleasures, which tend to hurry, agitate, 
and greatly occupy the thoughts, 
necessary 


are more 
to him: than to the generality of 

Though time should remain, his 
mind is Indisposed and unfitted for that close 


the world. 


applicatiun of thought, that serious coutem- 
plation, those exercises of devout aifection, 
and all those various spiritual duties both 
private and public, which the objects of his 
sacred profession essentially require. And 
when the disposition is averse, how often 
also will opportunitics be given, and excuses 
sought for the delay or total neglect of them. 
Such observations, not only teach us the 
danger of an undue indulgence ot a bere of 
company in a clergy 
more temperat e indulgence of it may be ne- 
than mm that of many 


man, but wsiso that ea 


cessary im lis situation, 
other men. 

“« Bur evils still greater will quickly follow, 
unless the influence of this propensity be 
restrained, and the teinptations to # resisied. 
By every improper indulgence of this kind, 
two farther eifects are produced upon the 
mind. The power of conscience is weak- 
ened, and a taste for company is increased. 
The voice of duty speaks in a feebler tone, 
and we lear the art of turning trem her ad- 
nonitions, or of finding excuses to disregard 
them. In the mean time, the propensity to 
company, by frequent indulgence, is in- 
creasing; the habit of vieldimg to all 
impulses is becoming more strong, and the 
power of self-denial more feeble. Exrernal 
temptations are now not necessary to call 
forth your unfortunate propensity: it exists 
habitually powertul: it hes become the bias 
and disposition ef your mind ; seeking con. 
tinually tor gratification, and rendering yor 
unhappy ull the opportanity ter indulgence 
is found. Your duties ne longet give plea- 














So. 


. 


eurc, you pertona them without interest, 
often with reluctance: you grasp with ea- 
germess the most frivolous excuse, and yield 
on the first attack to the poorest temptation 
Your relish for devout exercises is gone, and 
uf you preyerve the appearance, huve 
lost much ot the spirit ot religion, 

“ Stil, 


you 


however, various circumstances 


May combine, to preserve 1 you some de- 
cenmey of es Lhe degrees ot Vier ure 
wereus and 


reputation may remam, es may lead to the 


such a regard to principle 


observance ot the external decencies of your 
profession, and preserve you from falling into 


gross vielati ns cf duty, his may be, 1) 


some situations, necessury to the gratification 
ot vour love of 


company. And your pro- 


pensity jor company, though powertul and 


unveverned, may not be so debased as to 


&k tor all Kinds of soctetv, and ajl kinds of 


Thius also, vou 


conversauion tind it more 


easy to satisiv. vour conplence: and m 


? . , 
— , On . . +1 tad 
faiby tre CALC FPouUNRGS Of p> prod ed Cue 
‘ 


! of pede with your- 


ties, VOU preserve a KIC 
selt and wb the world, Butto these exter- 
nal rounds all veur Jabouris confined. These 
is no waketul attentien to do good: no 
~ 


anxiety to embrace and improve the uppor- 
tunities ot usetulness which are irequently 
arising, No watclitul superintendance, no ai- 
fectionale consideration of the circumstances 
of your people ; No interest in their joys and 


sofTruws , NO personal exertions to promote 


their weilere, to Counsel, to instruct, te warn, 
to build up, to animate, te comtort. The 
house Of mourning, in parucular, is seldom 


- . . ~ . . ' . - ~ ] a. | l 
¥Yisiica, ana tte corresponds W itn tne tenor 


- - — oe , _ 
of Vout THinG : or Vout 


. 


spiritual advices are 
general, and cola, and no longer ma- 
nifest the tender heart of a pastor. Thos« 
tres which are so lwpertani, but 
wOrid perceives Not, are seldom 
periormed, and excuses continually ofiered 
neglect. Your heart is now 
your omice; end even the external 
&@ jou cannot with safety neg- 
cu@ras of your altered mind. 
are ic¢w which are Set apart for 
priperation, and these every trifle is allowed 


lu your studies a 


rebuctant of wancerng mind; and you sa- 
‘es YWOUrsei! will tre slightest exertiozis. 
here it no analety to ut yourself for doing 


af exce.ience, no active and 


-0od, nO Zeal 

diligent exertions, no devotedness soul to 
roeur creat and sacred work. ‘Your public 
op pcelemees not only beer the marks «ot haste 


ana catersspoess, anc fail lar be.cow what, 


—o - os *-. 
1 , VOUT Oppo lL nies, ra.enfits, 


and time, 
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talents exerted, even without pre-meditatioy? 
and bear the marks of a mind listless, con- 
fused, and distracted ; superficial, perplexed, 
and trite in idea; spiritless, dull, fatiguing in 
language and in manner, Or if, from: a na- 
tural sensibility, you maintain some anima- 
tion, it is the animation only of lively spirits, 
without seriousness and allection, 
hallow, by the rapidity of the 
idea exciting attention, but neither interest- 


ing th 


without 
noisy and 
heart, nor reaching the conscience, 
nor informing the understanding.” p. 156—- 
10. 

We will contine ourselves to one 
more extract, on a subject of the last 
importance,—the temptation to spi- 
ritual indiflerence, arising from the 
very nature of the pastoral office ;— 
and we do not think that any of our 
clerical readers, who feel as they 
ought the awful responsibility which 
attaches to them, will blame us for 
the length of our moniory quota- 
tion. 

os A tender and lively, yet profound and 
humble spirit of devotion, a deep sense of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, and a sue 





preme desire to promote the great objects of 
that ministry which is commiited to him by 
his Lord, are dispositions essential to a 
faithtul minister of Christ, and which all his 
duties and labours tend to inspire and in- 
crease. But while such dispositions are e€s- 
sential to his character, and the accomplish- 
ment of the objects to which he is dedicated, 
while such dispositions, the duties of his 
office tend to cherish and confirm; it is ne- 
cessary also, for him seriously to consider, 
that he will meet with temptations to an op- 
posite spirit. The same causes which lead 
to spiritual indifference in other men, will, 
without due watchtulness, affect the ministers 
of the Gospel. Those temptations which we 
have already noticed, besides the effects 
which they tend directly to produce, natu- 
rally tend to damp, and, if indulged, en- 
tirely to extinguish the fervour of piety and 
the power of divine truth, And cireum- 
stances directly tending to produce the same 
fatal effect, will sometimes arise In the course 
of the most favoured winistry. 

“ Tf, in the duties of devotion, the affec- 
tions which are expressed, and are suited to 
the duties, be truly experienced and brought 
into exercise, u devout spirit will be render- 
ed more powerful, habitual, easily 


But if we frequently engage in 


and 
awakened. 
such exercises, without any corresponding 
sentiment and disposition, a habit of insen 


“ibility will be acquired; nay, by assuminy 
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the appearance of a feeling which we do not 
experience, our minds will become hackneyed 
aud hardened, like a worn-out and beaten 
path, instead of a cultivated and ever-spring- 


ing tield. ‘The man also, who allows himself 
to think or to speak of spiritual truths with 
indifference, without remembering their sa- 
cred and affecting nature, considering the 
personal interest which he. has in’ them, 
cherishing the sentiments which they ought 
to awaken, and connecting them in his mind 
with the infinitely important objects for 
which they are revealed—-is in danger of be- 
coming hardened to their influence, of ac- 
quiring a habit of contemplating thein with 
little reference to himself, and of keeping 
thei in his mind without feeling their ope- 
ration on his heart. Circumstances which 
tend to such an effect, though some ot thein 
should at first appear trivial, require to be 
seriously considered, 

‘ It is obvious, that from many causes, 
atising both from external circumstances, and 
our own carelessness and negligence, we may 
be sometimes in danger ot engagiiig in the 
various und affecting duties of our ministry, 
without « corresponding temper and suitable 
spirit. Thus you may be sometimes unex- 
pectedly called, in the midst of other cares 
and occupations, perhaps, of pleasing studics 
and engagements, te minister spiritual ass!st- 
ance, direct the devotions, and compose the 
troubled thoughts of sone poor afflicted tel- 
low-creature. [t is, perhaps, a mansion of 
wretchedness you have to enter, where mi- 
sery is presepted in its most repulsive tornis, 


where you must submit to look on sights of 


woe, which sicken the heart, and are the 
mingled etlects of mistortune and of vice, 
How frequently, in such circumstances, is a 
temptation presented, either to rush hastily 
and unpreparedly to the performance ot du- 
ties the most affecting which one human 
heing can perform to another; or, to leave 
reluctantly ant discontentedly your inter- 
rupted engagements, and with a cold and 
torbiddines spriat, to approach the bed of 
him who was casting to you his languid eyes 
for assistance, expecting the tenderness of 
sympathy, and the prayers of Chistian af- 
tecuion.” pp. 2410-—213. 

“ Led to consider religious truth, trequent- 
ly with a view to the instruction and edilica- 
tion of other mcon, ministers are also in dan- 
ver, without watchtulness and care, of con- 
sidering it chiefly in relation to their protes- 
sional duties. They are thos in danger of 
ueglecting a peisonal application of caine 
truth to their own chavacters; of learning to 
keep it in the understanding, without al- 
lowing it to deseead inte the heart, and thus 


while they perceive and acknowledge strong- 
ly its importance, of not feeling themselves 
its immediate influence and operation. This 
danger is too frequently increased by the 
tendency sometimes given in our early stu- 
(lies, to contemplate moral and religious 
truth with a greater reference to knowledge 
and speculation, than to its influence on our 
hearts and lives. Sometimes also, engaying 
with avidity in the examination of ingenious 
theories and iutricate disquisitions, the youth- 
ful heart is left to harden like a neglected 
soil. And sometimes viewing religion too 
inuch under the cold and torbidding torms ot 
controversial discussions, that admiration and 
gratitude, that humble yet lively spirit of de- 
votion, those heavenly desires, amiable anc 
elevated sentiments which the gracious and 
sublime docirines of the Gospel should 
awaken, are chilled and repressed in that 
season when the mind is most susceptible tu 
their influence. Isthere not also a tempte 
tion in such circumstances, to indnige false 
ideas of our spiritual condition; to plume 
ourselves ou our religious Knowledce; ¢ 

suppose ourselves religious persons, becaus 
we have assumed a religious character, are 
devoted to religious studies, and hoid conver 
sation on religious truths? Is there net « 
danger of acquiring thus too great content- 
eduess with our attainments and character ; 
of talling Into spiritual pride and sqf-suth- 


clency ; and sometimes of allowine ourselves 
to think and to sneak of sucred doctrines and 
dues, with a kind of puivileced treedom and 


mhazernmnemc : viliarite 2 Xi - natcv 
UNS€CoOlInNY lamiharity 5 wsicn 1 


ued DEeEcUTe 
very learned im reitgion, while they ext 


rivuce little of its power. Phey may be acute 
and ingenious reasoners, and vet not wise 
unto salvation: they may have read all tha 
has been written on theology, and the Serip 


ee tebe 
. 


tures, they may have become 2bdle divines, 
and ingenious critics, vet, teel no more of the 
iIntiuence of the Gospei en their tempers and 
characters, than it they had been employee 
in inv estigatiffg the thevry of projectiles, or 
ascertaining the meaning of some ditficul: 
passage of Juvenal. Religious truth must be 
felt, must be applied ; must be studied with u 
reference to our own state and character, as 
well as to the instruction of others; must be 
studied with a view to its end, the spiritual 
improvement of ourselves and of our tellow- 
creatures. If this be not done, we not only 
iudispuse our uniuds to its intiuance, aud neg- 
lect our spiritual improvement; but expose 
ourselves to the danger of au inseasibiity of 
the deepest order. he great motives to he- 
linesy the views of all others the most inter- 


esting, have been offen presented to out 
miuds, and they have ceased to affect vs 
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She great truths which God hath employed 
for our sanctification, have been often inet- 
fectually the subject of our thoughts, and 
have lost their power of operating on our 
soul. What truths will now atlect us, what 
motives will now touch our consciences, 
rouse and animate our desires? Far be it 
from me to convey the most distant imsinua- 
tion against that learning end knowledge, in 
which every student of theology should ex- 
cel. But dee) ty would L impress upon your 
mind, that a wan may be learned both in re- 
ligion and morals, and yet be neither moral 
nor religious ; that you must habitually con- 
nect spiritual trath with its proper end ; that 
you must lay your heart open to its influence, 





(M AY, 


seek to experience its power, formon it your 
character, regulate by it your temper, dispo- 
sitions, actions, and pursuits; in fine, that 
you must study * to grow Th grace and in 
the knowledge of your Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ;’ lest by any means, when you 
have preached to others, you yourself * should 


be cast away.’ ’ p. 214-—217. 

‘The whole work is composed in 
the same excellent spirit; and we 
cannot conclude our review of 1 
without again expressing our ‘ein 
wish that it may be read by every 
clergyman in the kingdom. 
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Preparinc for Publication: An Account 
of the late Campaign in Spain and Portugal, 
by Dr. Adam Neale, Physician to the Forces, 
illustrated with engravings ;—A Life of the 
late Farl of Charlemont, with a View of the 
Affairs of Ireland during that Period, by 


Francis Hardy, Esq.;—Two large Maps of 


ancient and modern Geography combined, 
by Dr. W. Neilson;—An Essay on the 
Causes and probable Consequences of the 
Decline of popular Talent in the Senate and 
at the Bar, by Mr. Thelwall ;—and An Ac- 
count of Travels through Denmark and 
Sweden, by Mr. James Macdonald. 

In the press: Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montague, published by Matthew Mon 
tague, Esq. M.P.;—The British Georgics, a 
Poem, die Mr. Grahame, author of the Sab- 
bath, &c. ;—- and An Elementary Treatise on 
Geology, in one vol. 8vo. by Mr. De Luc. 


Hemp has been sown to a large extent in 
the fen counties, and the expected bounty 
of 5s. per bushel on flax seed has already 
brought in sufficient quantities of it to re- 
duce the price of that article from twenty- 
five to six guineas per hogshead, and to 
insure a sufficiency for the demand of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Thelwall is about to circulate 
through all the colleges and public institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom, the Plan of 
his Institution for the Cure of Impediments, 
Cultivation of Oratory, aud Preparation of 


Youths for the higher Departments of active 
Life ; with Proposals for the further exten- 
sion of the Plan. The Institution has now 
been established upwards of three years ; 
and Mr. Thelwall asserts, that no person, 
with any species of impediment, deiect, or 
foreign or provincial accent, has been under 
instruction, even for the shortest period, 
without receiving essential benefit; or has 
persevered, for any reasonable time, without 
attaining an effectual cure. He -therefore 
thinks it but justice to society to advancc 
the claims of his discoveries to public atten- 
tion, in a manner proportioned to their im. 
portance. Several members of his family 
are qualified to assist in the undertaking. 

A silver medal, in commemoration of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, designed and 
executed by eminent artists, has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by some gen. 
tlemen who have had a quantity struck for 
the above purpose, both in silver and in 
bronze. On one side, is a portrait of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. from a model 
taken by his permission; surrounded with 
the words, “ William Wilberforce, M.P. the 
Friend ot Atrica.” The reverse of the medal 
represents Britannia seated: she holds in 
her left hand a triple-sealed scroll, the solemn 
act of her legislature, by which the Slave 
Trade was abolished. She is attended by 
Wisdom and Justice, as her counsellors in 
that great national measure. Before hei 
stands Commerce; who receives her com- 
mands to terminate for ever that iniquitous 
and most unchristian traffic: while an ange! 
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holds over her head a celestial crown, as the 
emblem of her virtuous conduct being ap- 
proved by heaven, At the bottom are these 
words—“ I have heard their ery.” (Exod. 
3.7.)—Also, “ Slave Trade abolished 1807.” 
In the year 1774, the Rev. W. Hether- 
ington enabled the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, London, to pay annuities of 101, 
each to fifty blind persons, Othe: benevo- 
lent individuals have since made such addi- 
tions to this fund, that the yovernors are 
now enabled to extend this annuity to four 
hundred other persons. ‘The governors have 
recenly advertised, that from the 15th of 
October to the 3d of November, in every 
year, they are ready to issue from the 
counting-house ef their hospital, upon the 
application of a triend, petitions for any 
blind persons duly qualified ; the great ex- 
Stute of the Woollen Manufacture. Fron 
Twenty-fifth of 


NARROW 


Milled this year «-++++++- 
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tent of the charity rendering it impracticable 
to attend to letters. The petitioners must 


be persons boru in England, to the exclusion 
of Wales and Berwick-upon-T weed, aged filty 
or upwards; who have resided three years 
or more in their present abode; who have 
been totally blind during that period ; wha 
have never beyged, nor received alms, nor 
been deemed objects of parochial relief; but 
persons who have been reputably brought 
up, and who need some addition to what 
they have, to make lite more comtortable. 

A dry dock has been tormed, out of the 
solid rock, at Burntisland, near Ldinburgh, 
215 feet long, and 43 feet 4 inches broad 
at the gates. A Russian trigate, of 1000 
tons burden, and drawing 22 feet water, has 
lately been admitted into it. 


v the Twenty-fifth of Mareh, 1808, to the 


‘March, 1809. 


CLOTHS. 
Pieces. Yards. 
144,624, making 5,309,007 

















Last year esr eeeee ere eens 161,816 5,931,255 
Decreased «+ +eeeeeeee+5s 17,192 622,246 
BROAD CLOTHS. 

Milled this year----++++++ 279,859 9,050,970 
Last year s+eeeeee eee es P6221 8,422,143 
on AR RRRER EPEC LEE 17,855 628,827 
eeeeeoeCeseeeeepeeseteee ewe e*aeeeeneeaeeeeveeeaenne 622,246 

Total increase in yards 6,531 


The official account of the expence incurred in furnishing arms and other ordnance sup- 


plies to the Spaniards and Portuguese, since May 1808, is 670,128/. 17s. 1d. 


mig articles have been sent: 


The tollow- 


Pieces of cannon+-+++.+- 98 and 31,600 rounds of ammunition. 


Howitzers-ecccessccce 35 ee. 
Carronades «++e+eee++ QD ee 
Musquets -+eseeseeeceeseeeees 200,177 


ne. 44450046440 00000440k00 3604 999 
Swords Sere eee e ee ee ee eeeseree H1,09i1 
Pe 6 66ibObD CN wee 400s 86 EES 79,000 
Intantry accoutrements +«-+++-+ sets 39,000 
Ball cartridges.-++++eee+e+++ 93,477,955 
Lead DE £é4 0-40 664d 5040304% 6,060,000 
Whole barrels of powder «+++-+++ 15,408 
SPCCIE > 6 oi secccssccscocees £1,934,903 
Bills of exchange negotiated +--+ 220,404 
Camp CQUIPAGe eereeeerereceeees 10,000 
jc ee et ee eee ee eee 40,000 


Linen oe ee ee ees eo vee ees Yards 118,000 | 


i Se ee oe do. 125,000 


CE fi ctesissecceses Ct 2,000 | 


7,200 do. 

4,000 do. 

Serge ceosedicooesseccese Preees 6AB5 
Clothisécéaccceeessicecess GX 4.015 
| Great COatSec se recrerereresseere 50,000 
| Suits clothing jeccsecocevecsoececs GRE 
Shirts ecccrcecccerscvces »+* 35,000 
Shoes ee cece cccesrcccseressece 98,600 
Shoe soles «so eeccccccceesrereee 15,000 
Calico>-cecccccevecrvecs Pieces 22,212 


*. 





xe. &c. XC 
Canteens wTrrcrratateae so eeces 50,000 
| Havresacks ++ +++ sere cere cer eees 54,000 
| Hats and Te ee ee 16,000 


Pouches and belts «+++ -++ee+e+: 
| Pieces sheeting «+ereererseeserees THB 


On their Passage 


Cloth (pieces) «ese eeeeceeeeeceenes 998 


Shirts eeeeeseeee 
Pouches ®eeesveeeneeeeee eeeeeees 47 OVO 

To be shipped as soon as 
Boots a 29,400 


Shoes eee ee we em eee eee ere eo eeeee 233,400 


Onuits eeeeeeevoeeeseeee eevee eos ee ee ed 100 


Ciirist, Opsery. No. 89. 


és sensessaesce See 


| Shoes cccccccccscccccccseceese £O,000 
Shoe soles «+ +eee+es eccoevesece 55,000 
Boots «+ ee ee ee eeeee eeceeseserece 8,100 
received from Contractors. 

Pouches «+++ ecrreecreeerreses 150,000 
Cloth (yards} seoerecreeseeenes 125,000 
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Mr. Laneaster’s recent visit to Manchester, 
with a view to explain and recommend his 
svstem of education, has led a number ot 
the inhabitants of that town to think of in- 
stituting a school on his plan, for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the poor children ot 
the place, in reading, writing, and such tun- 
damental rules of arithmetic as may be ne- 
cessary for the general purposes of business. 
On Sunday, ell the children are to attend 
some one of the Sunday schools, and along 
with those schools, some place of worship. 


A subscription 


} ° ’ 
fo provide for the expenses of tls pian. 


: bas be®&n commenced in order 


Lhe Wilts and Berks canal ts intended to 
de opened into the Thames Abingdon, im 
the month of September next ; 
which, and the junction at Seminagton with 

Kennet and Avon canal, which commu- 
nicates with the river Avon at Bath, there 


will be a com plete inland water communi- 
= b 


and London. 
A document has been laid betore the 
House of Commoms, containing an account 
} . 


: 
i 
of livincgs whose land-tax has b 


7s \ To \ Brist 
vation detween A 


-en redeemed 
gratis by the public, under an act brought 
The com- 
appointed to execute the act 
divided the livings, which they deemed best 


in by Lord Grenville’s ministry. 


missioners 
entitled to the public bounty, into four 


ags not exceeding 100f. per 
annum, held by incumbents without other 
emery . 
Second, Livings not exceeding 1501, un- 
der similar circumstances; 
Third, Livings not exceeding 1001 per 
= gee with Other preferment ; 
Fourth, Livings not exc eeding 1501., simi- 
Laity ci circumstanced. 


Jf litines in these several classes, the 
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Lit. and Phil. Incel.— Great Britain,,, Russia...Jerusalem. 
tuke 


tions of the new law, in order to avail them- 
selves of its benefits. 


by means ot 


[ M AY, 


early steps, in conformity to the direc- 


CAMBRIDGE, 

We omitted to mention, that Dr. Smith’s 
two prizes, of 25/. each, to be given to the 
two best proficients in mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy among the commencing 
bachelors of arts, have been this year ad- 
judged, the first to Mr. E. H. Alderson, of 
Caius College, the senior wrangler; the se- 
cond, to be equally divided between Mr. J, 
Standly of Caius, and Mr, G. C. Gorham of 
Queen's College, the second and third 
wranglers—the merits of these two gentle- 
men having been declared equal. This 
the first instance of either of Dr. Smith’s 
prizes having been divided, since their inst 
tution in the year 1769. 


RUSSIA. 

From a work written by Count Roman. 
zow on the state of Russian commerce trom 
1802 to 1808, it appears that the number of 
ships arrived at and departed from Russian 
ports in those years, were as tollows: 

Arrived. Sailed. 

In 1802 -+eseeeee+++$,730 3,628 
1BO3 ee ee eevee eo 04,135 4,157 
LSO4 «eee eevee e e -3478 8,471 
LBO5. ee ee seen ee 0535S 5,083 

By tar the greater part of them English, 
In 1808, the number of ships trading to the 
ports of Russia was: Arrived 996; Sailed 926. 


JERUSALEM, 

On the night of the 11th of October, the 
clureh of the Holy Sepulchre was discovered 
to be on fire; and though every effort was 
made by the Christians residing at Jerusalem 
to stop the progress of the flames, it was 
found impossible; and between five and six 
in the inorning, the ‘ote ing cupola, with all 
the melting and boiling lead wherewith it 
was covered, tellin, and gave the building 
the appearance of a burning smelting house. 
‘Lhe excessive heat, which proceeded from 
use mass of liquid fire, caused not 
only the marble columns which support the 


this imme 


+ 


gallery, to burst, but likewise the marble 


fioor of the church, together with the pi- 
1asters and imag S in OaSs relief, hat deco- 
rated the cl] apel containing the Holy Se- 
pul hre ‘uated in the centre ot the church. 
Shortly after, the massive coluiuns that sup- 
ported the gallery tell down, together with 
Ww iS. bo lAt¢ 'y ho lives 
. 5 { hurl, Of 
tt is ad, and tl 
. tvVvei C\ Laliiaall 


ior of lhe abuveuicnuoue 
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situated immediately under the cupola, and 
consequently mm the middle of the flames :— 


aud that even atter the fire had been ex- 
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chapel contaming the Holy Sepulchre, and 
wherein service is performed, has not been 
in the least injured, although the same was 


tinguished, it was found that the silk-hang- 
ings, wherewith it 1s decorated, and the 
splendid painting representing the Resurrec- 
tion, placed upon the altar al the entrance 
of the Sepulchre, had uot sustained the least 


injury, 


a —— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Grounds on which the Church of 
Envland separated trom the Charch of Rome, 
reconsidered ; ina View of the Romish Doc- 
tiine of the Enchaprist; with an Explanation 
of the Antepenultimate Answer in the 
Church Catechism. By Shute, Bishop of 
Durham. Is. 

Treatises on the Seventy Years’ Captivity 
of the Jews, toretold by Jeremiah, and par- 
ticularly on the Seventy Weeks’ Prophecy of 
Daniel By the Rev. J. Thorold. 2s. 

A Letter trom a Country Clergyman to bis 
Parishioners, in which are considered a few 
ot the Arguments and Practices of some of 
the Modern Dissenters. By the Rev. John 
Nance. 1s. 6d. 

Hewlew’s Bible. Part IV. 7s. (large pa- 
per, 9s.) 

Paganism and Christianity Compared. In 
a Course ot Lectures to the King’s Scholars, 
at Westminster, in the year 1896, 7, and 8. 
By John Leland, D. D. Prebendary and Sub- 
dean of Westminster. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Star in the East, a Sermon delivered 
in the Parish Church of St. James, Bristol, 
February “6, 1899, ior the benefit of the 
S ciety tor Missions to Atrica ana the East. 
By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, LL. D. 
1s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Logos of St. Joh 
comprehending the Substance of Serm 
preacned betore the University of Oxtord. 
By Riehard Laurence, LL. D. Rector cf Mer- 
Shain, Kent. 3s. 


§ 


A Series of Discourses, on the Principle 
of Religious Belicf, as connected with Ha- 
mau Happiness and Improvement. By the 
Rev. R. Morehead, A. M. juuior, Minister of 
the Episcopal Church, Cowyate, Ediabu: 
Svo. Qs. 

A Discourse, preached ig the Episcopal 
Church, Cowgate, Edinburgh, February 9, 
4509; being the Day appointed for a Gene- 
ral Fast. By Archibald Allison, LL B. 
Prebendary ot Saram. 1s, 

Sermons principally designed to illustrate 
aod entorce Christian Morality. 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M.A. _ 


By the 
ovo. 
dhe Fountain of Living Waters, a Sesmoy 


preached betore the University of Cambridge, 
May 14, 1409. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

A complete Sysiem ot Geography, An- 
cient and Modern. by dames Piaytair, po. is. 
Vol. Il. 4to. 21. gs. 

Metaphysical Essays, containing t.¢ Prin- 
ciples and Fundamental Objects of thot Sci- 
ence, with some Capgsiderations uj vi 
Human Mind, &c. By Richard Kirw 
LL.D. ¥.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

An Esszy ol the various Orders of Leg:- 
rithmic Transcendants, with an Inquiry into 
their Applications to the Integral Calcuius, 
and the Suuunation of Series. By Willam 
Spence. 4tou. 12s. 

The Librarian, containing an Account of 
scarce, Valuable, aud useful Books. By James 
Savage. Vol. L. 8vo. €s. 6d. 

Greek Marbles, brought from the Shores 
of the Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediter- 
ranean, and deposited in the Vestibule of the 

e 


University Library, Car 
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The History of Don Francisco de Miran- 
da’s Attempt to etfect a Revolution in South 
America. In a Series of Letters; by James 
Bigg. To which are added, Sketches of the 
Lite of Miran ia, and Geographical Notices 
of the Caraceas. S8vo. 7s. Gd. 

A Narrative of the Circumstances atiend- 
Ing the Retreat of the British Avy, under 


he Command of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 


—- 


Moore, with a concise Account ot the Battle 
of Corunna, and subsequent Esgbarkation of 
his Majesty’s Troops; by Henry Milburne, 
Surgeon in the Spanish service. 4s. 

The Evciesiastical and University Annual 
Registerfur 1808. Svo. 16s. 


~- 


fMay, 


Lettres et Pensées du Marechal Prince de 
Ligne, publices par Madame de Stael, con- 
tenant des Anecdotes secretes sur Joseph IL. 
Catherine tL. Frederic le Grand, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Xo. 2 vols. 12mo 10s. 

The New Annual Register, for 1808. 
Svo. 11. 

The Corrected Speeches of Mr. Wardle, 
the Chancellor o1 the Exchequer, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mer. Adam, Sit Francis Burdeu, Mr, 
Croker, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Wiloer- 
force, Lord Folkestone, Vir. Yorke, Nir. Can- 
ning, &e, in the House of Commons, on Mr, 
\\ arcle’s Charges at ahist his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. 8vo, 
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BRITIsH AND FORFIGN EPIBLE SOCIFTY. 


Os Wednesday, the 3d of May, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society held their fifth 
aniiual meeting at the New London lavern, 
Che apside, which was most numerously and 


Tespectably attended. The Rt. Hon. Lord 


Teignmouth, the president, read the report 


ai proceedings during the last year. His 
Jordship then delivered a briet address, 
¥ pr ced a strong sensstion through- 
out the whole assembly. The Bishop 
of Durham, in moving the thanks to the 
president, expressed, in very e uphatical 
lanevuace, the s itistaction i! cave him to 
be connec ‘ he society, and to 
¥vimess tne ha y eects with which its 
exertions had been attended; and MIr. 
Wilberforce, in seconding this moticn, as 
well as wards ig t thenks 
s : t S seltline 3 
Atter reaciiez E85 Ji €>p0eh ice 
from c arts) of the world, each 
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given birth to Institutions similar to ifs own 
in Germany, Prussia, Sweden, Pennsylvania, 
and Nova Scotia, abroad; to five in different 
parts of lieland, and to several in England ;~ 
that it has printed, or aided the printing or 
translating of the Scriptures, either in whole 
or in part, in not less than twenty-seven lan- 
guages;—that it “has been the instrument 
(as the Report very impressively stated) of 
communic:ting the woids of Eternal Lite to 
cottages aud prisons, to kindred and aliens, 
to the poor and the afHicted, in our own and 
foreign countries ;"—and that, In its adminis- 
tration and support, Christians of all deno- 
minations, who make the Scriptures the 
standard of their taith, most zealously and 
harmoniously co-operate ;—it will scarcely 
be thought extravagant to affirm, that no In- 
stitution ot a religious nature ever accom- 
plished so much within the same period of 
time; or promised, under the Divine bless- 


Inz, \o produce so rapid, peaceable, and ef- 
fectual a diffusion of the Christian taith over 


} } Rte ) , ) 
the Lavilavie world, 


We have been favoured with a copy of 
the committee’s Fifth Report, the substance of 
which we shall proceed, as usual, to lay 


Notwithstanding the unpropitious state 
of affairs on the continent, the commit- 
tee have still sufficient documents thence 

prove the continuence ol thy Gee interest 
excited by the establishment Of this society ; 
and of a zealous aad successiul Co-operation 


in promotiny its great object. 


, letier trom the Bible Society at Basle, 
dated October 1608, 
states, that the New Testament, which had 
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been printed with standing types, hy the 
assistance of the society, had received the 
fullest approbation ; that the Old Testament 
would be completed by the end of the year; 
that the demands for this Bible were s 
numerous, as to exhaust the first impression ; 
and that a second and third edition would be 
wanted. A company of active Cliutstians in 
Basle had determined to print the New 
‘Lestament, for the benefit of the Grisous, 
who havea peculiar dialect, in which scarcely 
a copy of the Scriptures can now be pro- 
cured, intending that it should be gra- 
tuitously distributed or sold cheap. ‘They 
had also supplied the Protestants 1a the mi- 
terior of France with a number ot reach 
Bibles at reduced prices; and the returss 
had enabled them to undertake a new edition 
of the French New Testument. it was their 
wish to have printed the whole bible, had 
their funds been sufficient. However, the 
supply of a set of stereotype plates, now 
preparing by the coimmittee jor tic use of 
the society at Basle, will materially assist 
this desirable object. 

The printing oi the Bohemian Bible at 
Berlin has been completed, aud its rapid cir- 
culation has greatly exceeded the expectations 
of the Berlin Bible Society. They earnestly 
wish to be enabled to priat the Sciptures in 
the Polish dialect, but lament the insufii- 
ciency of their funds, in consequence of the 
general and severe distress. ‘Lhe committee 
have theretore cheestully supplied tor this 
purpose the sum ol 8U0L ‘Lhe society at 
Berlin, encouraged by this graut, have in- 
creased their limpression to 8,000 copies of 
the Polish Bible eutire, and v,000 extra 
New Testaments. 

A new association has been formed at 
Stockholm, under the sanction ot the king 
and privy council, called the ‘ Evangelical 
Society.” One ot its objects, tor which 
there is a distinct and separate tund, is tie 
circulation of the Scriptures. ‘bhe poorer 
Classes ii Swedeu were in great want of 
Bibles: and this society proposed to print an 
edition of the Scriptures in the Swedish lan- 
Euace ; but the simalliess ot their hiecahls 
obliged them to confine hemselves to the 
New Testament. ‘Lhe commictiee have voted 
S001, in aid of their tund, tor the express 
purpose ot printing the Swedish Bible en 
stanodas types. 

The ministers of the United Brethren at 
Sar pta, encouraged bry the grant of GOO 
rubies, and a promise of further assistance, 
had commenced the translation of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel into the NKaimue LAeuUae 5 
and it is expectea that they wall not desist 
UU they have completed the New Lesiument, 
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Nothiag more strouply marks the veneral 
approbation of the sor ity, and the benencial 
Infiuence of its Cxmuple, than the establish- 
mnecut Of sinitlar societies in distant parts of 
the vlobe, A Bible Society has been tormed 
in Vinladelphia, for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the Seriptures in Penusylvaiia, and in 
the couliguous states; and with the hope of 
producing similar establishments throughout 
the several states in the American Union, 
dhe assistance of the British and Foreign 
bible Society being urgently solicited, the 
Comuuttee voted ZOOL, and intimated that 
tier aid would be enlarged, ii proportion as 
the Philadelphia Society extended the sphere 
of its Operations. That suciety had begun 
to order a supply ot Bivies end lestaments 
for distribution, in Welsh, Gaelic, French, 
and German; and, as these could not be 
Imi within the United States, the committee 
have furnished them at the cust prices. 

dle intelligence of the supplics granted 
for the purpose of aiding translations and 
publications of the Scriptures ii the vanious 
dialects o1 the bast, arrived most oppor- 
tunely in Bengal. Lt was intended to ap. 
propriate them to the expense of preparing 
and printing editions of the Gospels in Ma- 
luyalim, Chinese, Persian, Hiindostanee, Ben- 
galee, Mahratta, and Sanscrit. Of these, 
some had issued trom the press at Seram- 

nd all are in a 
state of preparation. Works of such mag- 


pore; others are priuling; a 


nitude could not be undertaken wiiliout a 
very considerabie expense. Lie commiuee 
thereiore have resolved tu apprupriate, sor 
three years, an annua! sum of 1.0001. to this 
important object. Lhe supy'y 
Bibles aud 1,000 Enghsh Lesiaucnts, sent 
to India, had proved most ace 
several of the cliaplains in Benge! had ex- 


a ae 
ptseoie 5, &8 
t 


pended large sums in providing bibles and 
Lestaments tor the British sulde Vv and other 
Europeans there. lhe committee have 
theretore renewed this grant. 

It has been the object of the committee 
not only Lo supply the want ot the Scriptures 
whenever it has been stated to exist, but to 
provide new editigns whenever they could 
foresce the probadility of Going if tv advan- 
lage, aS lar as @ prudent management of the 
tunds of the society would sdiit. Paiitionus 
ot the New Testament in Spanish, Porta- 
RUCSE, and It ilian, have theretore bren pub- 
lished : and other editions in Dutch, Danish, 
and modern Greek, are now in the press. 

Some remarkable instances were neticed 
in the Third and Fourth Reports, of the 
roacdmess of the Sp unlards lo receive cep es 


ot the New Lestament. lhe vochientail ar- 


rival of a Spenish tngaie, during (he course 
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ot last year, afforded a proot, no less urati- 
fying, of the same disposition. 


The carnest- 
ness with which the crew solicited copies, 
the joy expressed in receiving them, and 
their toned ate perusal of them, proved the 
Several ot 
the olficers, and about 300 of the men, were 
preseil , and the priest of the Irivate himself 
accepted two copies tor his own use, and re- 


high value they set on the yitt. 


The num 
ber of Spanish lestausents distributed to the 
piisone rs.of that nation, pres ious to their re- 


coiumended the perusal ot them. 


turn to Spain, and must gratefully received, 
wis 775. 

As to the Italian New Testament, the 
cominittee aie assured it may be hx nehctelly 
distributed In Malta, Sicily, and Ltaly, and 
500 copies have already been sent to a re- 
spectable correspondent at Malta, 

The object of printing Duteh and Danish 
New Testaments, was, to supply the prisoners 
et war of these countries, aud the Danish 
and Dutch colonies, now under our gorern- 
ment. For the immediate supply of the 
Dutch prisoners, the conunittee purchased a 
number of Bibles and Testaments already 
printed 

Phe number of Portuguese in this country, 
and the facilities for communication with 
Portugal and the Portuguese colonies, have 
led to the printing ot the New Testament in 
that language. 

As to the New Testament in modem 
Greek, the prospect of an extensive circula- 


tod OF It 


if is very eheouralsiny, parliculamy 
« , ‘ _ hy . 
among i 
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i¢ Greens Gisperscu Lirouchout the 
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irkish empire, and a large population ot 
the same peuple aft Smyrna, amounting to 
. 


Otty or sixty thousand families, aluouyst 


, yy. . « 1 ~ 7 - } . 
whom scarcely a sinvle copv ot the New 


7 ° — 5 2 —— rh. > ——— a 
sestament was to He tound. iis work Will 


? 
t! 


Dave the correspondent criginal text In pa- 


Tracie! coluims. 

Sleasures are taken for printing, in the 
north ot Sweden, 5,000 copies of the New 
Sesiameant iu the Lapland language, 

A considereble nuwber of Bibles and Tes- 
taments, sent to the German colonies on the 
Wolga, were received with joy and gratitude. 
They were given, tree of all expense, to those 
gaiy among the poor who could read. A 
further supp'y of Bibles and Testaments has 


+ 
‘ 


trom Halle to the saine 


es and paper presented by the 
yf je? 4 


> r as € . « 
ety t the iudissiouires at Karass, tor an 


; ae etal —— ; “ alle aan Bas 
, Mii Ot I 2 Scriptures in lurkish, Lave 
/ piace Of thelr Cesuiatsoi), ldci- 
wWiinstanding the war. 


° ’ 
reat many copies of the 


s-iptures have been seut ior salc, or zra- 


~ 


[Mary, 


tuitous distribution, to the East Indies, the 
Mediterranean, Quebec, Hlalitax, Prince 
dward’s Islund, the West Ladies, the Spa- 
nish Main, Gibraltar, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Madeira, and Stockholm. 

The committee purchased a number of 
New Testaments tor the retugees from Fin- 
Jand al Stockholin, which were received by 
them with * tadescribable joy.” 

Since the last report, another large edition 
of the Welsh Testament has been punted. 
bibles and New Testaments, in English, have 
been sent to the Isle oi Man, tor sale at re- 
duced prices, tor the accommodation of the 
poor; and have been given largely within 
the United Kingdom among prisoners of war, 
convicts, ac. The Naval and Military Bible 
Soeity, the Hibernian bible Socigty, the 
Cork Bible Society, and the Wigan bible 
Society (the latter under the patronage of 
the Bishop of Chester), have been lirgely 
suppiicd with Bibles at the cost prices. The 
London Feiwale Peuitentiary and some 
Indi- 
viduals have been sup, iced with Bicles at 
the cost.or reduced prices for charitable dis- 
tribution. ‘The accommodation of prisons, 
hospitals, and workhouses, has also engaged 
the attention of the committee, and has led 
to a correspondence with the sheritis of the 
didereut counties, and the chaplains and 
gaviers of various prisons, who have paid a 
gratiiying attention to the applications of the 
comiunittee, 

Au Auxiliary Bible Society has_ been 
formed at Readiag, under the patronage of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and has been sup- 
ported with a liberaliy and union which en- 
title its promoters to the respect and gratitude 
of the parens institution, A similar Auxi- 
liary Institution has been formed at Not- 
tingham. 

The tunds of the society have been en- 
lerged during the year by the preat ine 
crease Oi annual subscriptions, as well as 
by legacies and donations.—LThe congrega- 
tons in the counexion of the late Rev. 
J. Wesley, have collec'ed to the amount of 
1278/.— Lhe sum ot 1,000/. three per cent, 
consol. has been tranglerred to the society, 
by Mrs. Ann Scott, retict of the late Rev. 
Jonathan Scott, of Matlock. Upwards of 
TOOL. have been received fiom the Presby- 
tery ot Glasgow, being a collection made 
through that Presbytery. 


schools have received ald in this way. 


The Reading 
Auxiliary Society has already raised a con- 


siderable sum. 


A Bible Society instituted 
at Greenock, has presented a douation of filty 
A tourth donation of 9OL, bas been 
received from the Association in London tor 
aiding the imstituuion, 


guineas. 


A second contribu. 
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tion, amounting to 181, has been made by 
the teachers aud children of the Holborn 
Sunday School, who have agreed to appro- 
priate a sinall weekly donation in aid of the 
socicly. been 
bequeathed to the society in the course of the 
year. 
ditions to the tunds by the active zeal of its 
triends in Scotland. 


Glasgow have unanimously appointed an an- 


And various legacies have 


There is also a prospect of further ad- 
The Presbytery ot 
nual collection to be made at all the churches 
The Pres 


bytery of Paisley have uuaniimously adopted 
a similar resolution. ‘Lhe 


and chapels within their bounds. 
comiitiee never- 
theless wish to guard agaist an impression, 
that the resources of the society are more 
than adequate lo its exigencies. 

The liberality of individuals has made a 
very valuable addition to the library of the 
society. 

The committee conclude with expressing 
their confidence, that the liberal support, 
which has enabled the society to make such 
exertions, will still 
annual report 


be continued, Every 
has verilied the prospects 
held out of the increasing utility of the insti- 
tution. Its example still continues to sti- 
mulate zeal, and tu excite emulation; and 
when the editions of the Scriptures now in 
the press, shall be completed, they will, 
directly or mediately, have produced, or as- 
sisted in producing, editions of the Bible, 
either i whole or in part, in not less than 
twenty-six languages and dialects. The fieid 
for exertion is still ample; and the society 
will not Consider it exhausted, while the in- 
habitants of any part of the globe are in 
want of its assistance. 

“ The Gospel of Salvation,” 
port, 
kind ; 
Providence, we are become the honoured 
instrumeuts of 


adds the Re- 
unmerited boon to mau- 
let us therefore rejoice, that, under 


‘““ was a tree, 


its dispersion. It must be 
most gratifying to the members of the society, 
to receive applications tor its aid and support, 
dictated by a spirit ot Christain contidence 
aud unity, trom their tellow-labourers in the 
same cause, dispersed through various parts 
of the world: but it is still inore gratifying to 
possess the disposition to comply with them, 
and the 
to the most liberal extent. Let us theretore 
will ever be wanti 

Five years only have elapsed, since the British 


peaus ol indulging Lial disposition 


that neither 


hope, 


and Foreign Bible Society was established: 


nud, dung that period, ihe 


war, trom which Providence has mercifully, 
protected our country, have been more or less 
fel in every kingdom ot the continent. But 


these calamities, even when they have ove 


raled wath the greatest pressure, Lave vet 


Cliuuuitics of 
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been able to extincuis that zeal, which the 
society had either kindled, or promoted, fos 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures : in- 
that its mstitution has become a 
central point of union tor individuals and 
socicties animated with the same spirit, how- 
ever variously circurmstanced, or widely 
persed, 


somuch 


dis- 

Like a city set ona hill, it has be- 
conspicuous; aud the rays of light 
which have tlowed from it, have been re- 
flected W hat 
success may attend iis operations, for im- 
proving the 1eligious and imoral state of man- 
kind, cannot be ascertained. But surely it 
may be permitted to hope, that the blessing 
of God will not be wanting to an institution, 
which has for its ubject, to promote 
his glory by the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures; uor its endeavours in this line of 
duty be unattended with ¢ 
Cess. 


Come 


with undiminished lustre. 


single 


corre spe! ide nt SsuCc- 
At present the members ot the society 


may be allowed to enjoy the gratification ut 


knowing, that it has been the instrument of 


commuuicating the eterna! life to 
cultages aud prisons, to kindred and aliens, 
to the poor and the afflicied, in our own and 
foreign countries; and that, through its 
means, the people which sat in darkness 
have seen a great lig! 


- 4 
words ot 


it, and to them which 
sat in the shadow of death, light is sprung 
up. 

Many tracts are yet unexplored; and it 
may be necessa ry to elaine 
have been already pursued: but, 
the variety or exteut of them 
coimmmittee bave the tullest 
the friends of religion will supply 
adequate to encreasin rigenci€>. 
Nor can any inducement cae to those 
who remember the words ot the Prophet, 
pecull -——* How beau 
liiul upon ihe mountains are the teet oi 


some which 
whatever 
may be, your 
reliance, that the 
zeal ot 


ineans 


SL 


o 


} | me : 

rly stvied EVangtilcal 
al . — 

iim 


that Dringetn good tidings, taat “publisheth 


peace, that bringeth the good tidings of 
cood, that publisheth salvauion, that saith 
unto Zion,—Tby God reigueth !’"—Isaiah 
- 
la. Fa 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 

& senerel hal = waitin of th 

e mas nera Dai = e®ariy mccune ot ua e 
Society tor the Support and Pucouragement 


ot Sunday Schools, im the digverent counties 
X » > - > 
atsons 
We dresday, April 


Oi Lngland and W ale $s, was eld at 
Coifee-house, Cormhiil, o: 


ix ihe curmuittee 


repoted, that since the 
last general meeting, in October 1808, 
S°VCUEV-rile sciidwuis iad b ==>! 1 added t« >» THase 
W Thic were previous y Upeo the society's lie 
lis 6k ¥ a lw WE re been estudlishe rt 


, 
m the iste of Gue Ata, contalni uz at 1@ Ase 
SOO children ; and sixty-two im South Wa! 
’ ‘% . ‘ 
eLssislance Bud Ps KCwWioet 


oceu repeated | 4 
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brethren, in Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, to 
be continued every Sunday evening at six. 


forty-two other schools formerly established ; 
for which, and the new schools before stated, 
they had distributed, within the last six 
months, 10,586 spelling-books, 1538 Testa- 
ments, and 70 Bibles. Since the conmence- 
ment of the institution, they had distributed 
964,294. spelling-books, 58,904 Testaments, 
and 7626 Bibles, to 5149 schools, containing 
upwards of 260,000 children; and like wise 
the sum of 41761 Os, 5d. tor the payment 
of such teachers as could not be obtained 
without pecuniary reward, Notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of applications, which ap- 
pear, from the foregoing statement, to have 
occupied the attention of this society, their 
consideration has been frequently led to the 
situation of Lreland ; and they repeatedly telt 
how desirable it would be, were it equally 
practicable, to extend the influence of this in- 
stitution over that portion of the British em- 
pire. They theretore resolved to adopt this 
important measure, and that the designation 
of this society be henceforth * The Society 
for the Support and Encouragement of Sun- 
day Schoolsin England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the adjacent Islands.” The society are sen- 
sible tu the degree in which this extension of 
their object will press upon their present 
limited funds; but they have acted on the 
presumption, that, Im prosecuting a plan 
which promises so much moral and political 
benefit to the sister country, the liberality of 
the public will not be found to desert them. 


THE LONDON SOCIFTY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 
Some mention of this society has already 
heen made inan early part of the present num- 
ber. It has been tormed for the express pur- 
pose of promoting the conversion of the Jews 
to Christianity. With a view to this object, 
they mean to establish a school, in which they 
may be able to receive children wholly trom 
their parents, and bestow on them education, 
board, and clothing. With this is to be con- 
nected a day-school, out of which vacancies 
in the former may de filled up. They intend 
elso to put out boys and girls as apprentices ; 
to find employment, if possible, for these 
who are able to work; to visit and relieve 
the sich; to distribute tracts, Ac. It is not, 
however, their purpose to confine themselves 
to any particular method of accomplishing 
their object. They will embrace and adopt 
any plan which may appear favourable to it, 
as circumstances shall arise. A farther ac- 
count of the society may be obtained by ap- 
plication to Mr. Fox, the secretary, 54, 
Lombard Sircet. 
The Rev. Air. Fr y, a converted Jew, it 
appears, has beecua a iectuie, under the pa- 
tronave of this suciety, for the benefit of his 
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MISSION TO DEMARARA, 

Mr. Wray, the missionary to the negroes 
in this colony, in a letter dated in February 
last, writes, that he believes about 150 
negroes have become earnestly desirous of 
saving their souls, in consequence of his 
labours, Twenty-four have been solemnly 
baptized by him, and, as far as he knows, 
walk consistently with their profession, 
Thirteen more are candidates for baptism. 
The number of negroes who enjoy the benefit 
of Mr, Wray’s instructions is ebout 600, Pere 
haps, he says, a more attentive congregation 
was never scen. They are anxious to un- 
derstand every word. Many ot them are 
not only desirous of being saved themselves, 
but they willingly teach others what they 
know. Ten of the most intelligent of the 
negroes have each taken eight under their 
care to instruct and watch over. Their 
managers acknowledge that a favourable 
change has been produced on their conduct 
by the instruction they have received. 
Some, from being indolent, noisy, and re- 
bellious; are stated to have become indus- 
trious, quiet, and obedient: they work wil- 
lingly, and try by every means in their 
power to give satisfaction. Several gentle- 
men, who at first were much _ prejudiced 
ayainst the mission, and who had proiibited 
their negroes from attending Mr. Wray, are 
said to have been so tar wrought on by these 
appearances, as to retract the prohibition, 
and to give permission for their regular at- 
tendance. 

DEATH OF THE RISNOP OF LONDON, 

Early on Sunday morning, the #4th in- 
stant, died, at the episcopal palace at Fulham, 
in the 79th year of his age, much and justly 
regretted, the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, 
Lord Bishop of London. His Lordship was 
first consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1776, 
and in 1796 was translated to the See of 
London, on the death of Dr. Lowth. Dur- 
ing the twenty-three years he filled this im- 
portant situation, his conduct was such as 
entitled him to the love and veneration of 
all who knew him. He was a man of truly 
Christian moderation, and, in the performance 
of his episcopal functions, was ever studious 
ot the peace and unity of the Church. In 
private lite his cenduct and conversation 
were always amiable, pure, and exemplary, 
His writings bear unequivocal testimony to 
the anxiety which he felt to advance the in- 
terests of religion and morals, not only in 
his immediate diocese, but throughout the 
world. Lt is expected that he will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Randolph, at present Bishop 
of Bancor. 


~ 
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WEST INDIES. 

It will be satisfactory to our readers to 

learn, that a check is at length effectually 

put to that spirit of anti-christian intolerance 


and persecution which has been exhibited 
by the legislatures of some of our West-In- 
dian Islands. The Jamaica governor, coun- 
cil, and assembly, had, for a second time, 
silenced the missionaries of different religious 
societies, who had been labouring with the 
happiest success among the free negroes and 
mulattoes, aud the unfortunate slaves in that 
island. In contempt of the express disal- 
lowance by his Majesty of their first perse- 
culing act, they had passed another of the 
same principle, but with restrictions sull more 
comprehensive ; and which, in eilect, pre- 
cluded ail teachers, except the clergy of the 
establishea church, from attempting to con- 
vert or instruct the negroes or mu attues, 
whether siaves or free, and wiictucr the 
masters of the slaves were desirous ol or dis- 
inclined to the work, The consequence was, 
that these oppressed tellow-creatures, com- 
pesing vine-tenihs of the community, were 
lett desiitute of all instruction and religious 
worship, hccause the 1ew resident clergymen 
of the established church neither do nor can 
extend their pastoral labours, such as they 
are, beyond ihe white inhabitants. 

The msutar legislature, knowing that this 
measure would be disapproved by his Ma- 
jesty, resorted to the trick of engratting it 
upon an act to continue the general systei 
ot the slave laws, which had been consoli- 
dated into a temporary act tien just expiring, 
With a view perhaps to some such expedi- 
ent, they had betore substituted this tempo- 
rary act for a permanent one, which it repeal- 
ed. Their agent was consequently led to 
represent, that, if the act of continuation were 
disallowed, the island would be destitute of all 


slave law, and that dreadful confusion would 
ensue. But the committee of the privy 
council for matters of trade and plantations, 
after full discussion, found a way to frustrate 
this shameful artifice, by disallowing, as they 
have lately advised lis Majesty io do, both 
the act in question and the act of repeal, 
which had never expressly received his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation, though several years in 
force. The general slave Jaws thereby be- 
come re-established, and the persecuting 
clauses only of the act objected to are in et- 
fect ennulled. 

3ut the Jamaica legislature, pending this 
discussion, and by the previous stratagem of 
delaying to transmit the act for the royal as- 
seut, while it had its operation in the island 
under that oi the governor, had, during more 
than a year, suspended the pregress of the 
mizsions, and ail religious worship and teach 
ing, by means of thei, to the obvious, and per- 
haps fatal, discouragement of those pious un- 
dertakings, as well as to the vreat prejudice 
of the numerous converts who had been re- 
cently made, and who were in danger of re- 
lapsing again inio pagan darkness and vice. 

To prevent, therefore, a repetition of such 
wicked and shametul proceedings in that or 
other islands, his Muesty has graciously 
issued a general instruction to the West-In- 
dian governors, re@uiring and commanding 
them, that they sheuld not, on any pretence 
whatever, give their assent to any law passed 
concerning religion, until they shall have 
first transmitted the draught of the bill to 
his Majesty, and shall have received his 
pleasure respecting it; unless they .ake care, 
in the passing such a law, that a clause be 
inserted, suspending its execution until the 
pleasure of his Majesty shal] have been sig- 
nified upon it. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


a 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
We had it in our power, at the very close of 
the last month, to announce the rupture be- 
tween Austria and France*, The Austrian 
declaration ot war is dated the 8th of April. 





* On the 10th inst. Prince Stahremberg 
arrived in London, as Ambassador from the 
court of Vienna, to renew the friendly rela- 
tions which had formerly subsisted between 
Austria and Great Britain, and a treaty of 

Curist. Opserv. No, 89. 


On the 15th, Bonaparte communicates to the 
senate his correspondence with the Austrian 
government, and its unfavourable result, 
which he ascribes to the machinations and 
the gold of England; and he promises to 
conquer a maritime peace in the heart of 
Germany, On the 18th he joins his armies 
in Bavaria, which immediately advance, and 





alliance has been since concluded between 
the two countries. 


2 
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defeat the Austrians in a succession of en- 


gavements. On the 24th, his lead quarters 
are at Ratisbon, whence he issues a procla- 
mation to his armies, stating that “in a tew 
days they had triumphed in the three battles 
ot Tann, Abersbere, and Ekmuhl, and in the 
actions of Peising, Landshut, and Ratishon ; 
and that 100 pieces of cannon, 40 standards, 
50,000 prisoners, 300 wagyvons tor baggave, 
ind all the chests ot the regiments, were the 
fruit of the rapidity of their mareh, and their 
courage.” * Before a mouth is elapsed,” he 
he at Vienna.” 
1200 


In this account 


Llis own 
1000 


adds, “we shall 


loss he states al hilled, and 


’ . 
wounded, there must be 


much ot exagyeration, though theie is no 
room to question the trath ot the general re’- 
sults. The Austrians appear to have fought 
with great obstinacs ‘ and there is littl doubt 
that the 


ei, eel ‘ ‘ ay? » , , 
. ‘ > . : “. . . . 
loss on both sides has been severe 


Phe Archduke Louts is greatly blamed by 


the Archduke Charles tor an injudicious 


and) =o precipitate movement, to which he 


ascribes the disasters that have betallen the 
Austrian armies, and the necessity he has 
Ro- 
naparte, leaving a corps to wate! the motions 
ot Prince Charles, has himselt pushed for- 
ward to Vienna with his usual rapidity, tol- 
Danube; and on 
he had reached Saint Pollen, 


ahichis only ninety miles from Vienna.—As 


been under of retiring into Belemia. 


lowing the course of the 


) } : >. . 
the Bth mistant 


this sheet is going to press, we learn that 
he isin posséssion ot Vienna. 

While Bonaparte has been thus successful 
ini the main theatre of operations, the Aus- 


trans appear to have made some progress in 


ether quarters. But we gvreatly fear that 
o* 


their advantages will prove ot a very fugitive 
nature, if the main body of the French 


> 


should continue to advance without any 

“ch towards Hungary. Warsaw has capi- 
tulated to an Austrian force which had pene- 
trated into Poland, The Austrian troops in 
Itai Y Alepedar aisuo 10 withstand the force op- 
posed to them, and evento advance. The 
Tvrolese shew a strong disposition to rise 


acalnst the French. A Colonel Schill, a Prus- 


s3an O er, has collected a cousiderable hody 
partizal >in the north ot Germany, with 
whi has endangered the salety of the 
WwW stp ian dominions, and is said to jave 
eaten some Dutch troops, and to have taken 
Sore uni! , chests. Some regular resime nts 
até Sic 216 lu have }f ined Lil tte. Kel] r- 
man has been ordered to collect 60,000 mien 


ve The tranqu: ity ot 
a 


_~ + 


> *-. ‘ rore.t 


lat vicwity: @ that Bonaparte sees 
ise of disguit tude in that quarter. 
ln, Spain, General Cuesta apvears to have 


Stand «2 Considerable cefeat at a place 


called Medellin, which he attributes to the 
But not- 
withstanding this circumstance, if we may 
credit the accounts transmitted to this coun- 


cowardice of a part of his force. 


tiy, atlairs had began to wear a less un- 
favourable aspect, not only in Portugal, but 
in Spain. The British and Portuguese torces 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley had entered 
Oporto, which had been avacuated by Mar- 
shal Soult, whom he closely pursued, and 
deteated in several brilliant but partial ac- 
tions. He was still engaged in pursuing 
little doubt that the 
French will be toreed once to Cva- 
cuate Portugal. Whether the reduced state 
ot the Freuch armies in Spain, and the difli- 


him, and there is 


more 


cuity at the present moment of reintorcing 
them, be such as to warrant the hope ot de- 
livering that kingdom also, by a vigorous and 
concurrent eijort, from Bonaparte’s gripe, we 
will not take it upon us to say. Our own ex- 
pectations of so desirable an event are cer- 
tainly not sanguine : but we should only the 
more rejoice in it, it it should take place. It 
is obvious that the ullimate fate bothot Spain 
and Portugal is most intimately connected 
with the issue of the great contest in Gere 
Inany. 

Russia does not appear as yet to have 
taken any decided part in the war between 
France and Austria. She probably will be 
so much occupied by her disputes with Tur- 
key and Persia, as to divert her from an ac- 
tive co-operation with France. <A congress 
had been appointed to settle the dilferences 
existing between Russia and the Porte. The 
Russian delegates demanded, as a prelimina- 
ry, that certain provinces, amounting to nearly 
a fourth part of buropean Turkey, should be 
put into their hands, to wait the issue of the 
discussions that were about to take place. 
The Lurkish delegates declared that they had 
no authority to make any such deposit, and 
the conference terminated abruptly. 

The Swedish dict has been opened, and 
has sanctioned the measures which had been 
adopted with respect to the king. He and 
his tainily have been tormally deposed, and 
the vacant throne has been oftered to the 
Duke of Sudermanta. Bonaparte has fa- 
vourably received that nobleman’s envoy, 
and we presume that we shall shortly hear of 
the exclusion of British ships from Swedish 
ports. 

‘The latest accounts from Persia indicate a 
change in the politics 


able tu our interests. 


tavour- 
The French appear to 


of that court 


have been proceeding rapidly in their plans, 
when Sir Hartord Jones, our ambassador, ar- 


rived atGspahan ; but, in consequence of his 


Terponstrances, they have been dispossessed 
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of the island of Carac in the Persian Gulf, 
which had been given them, and will proba- 
bly be deprived ot the other privile ges which 


they had obtained. 
AMERICA. 

We are placed at this moment Mb a very 
extraordinary situation with respect to the 
vovernment of the U nited States. Mr. Erskine, 
our minister, having stated it tu be ow iniel- 
tion to recall the erders i council on the 
10th of June next, as far as they respected 
America, the American ot State 
declared that bis government would on the 


Secretary 


sae day suspend the Non-Intercourse Act, 
as far as it respected Great Britain. ‘Lhe 
affair ot the Chesapeak was alsu adjusted be- 
tween thein. 
express its displeasure with the couduct of 
Admiral Berkeley, and its willingness to re- 
store the men forcibly taken trom the C hesa- 


Our governinent was ruade to 


GREAT 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON 
Or DOMESTIC 


THE 
TOLITICS. 


STATE 


I~ two of vur late numbers we offered suine 
observations on the charges against the Duke 
of York, and the parliamentary decision on 
the subject. There is a sequel to that story, 
which we shall now pursue. The people 
have met in many places in this kingdom, 
and have voted thanks to Mr. Wardle 
his supporters. 


and 
These thanks have been tor 
the most part coupled with resolutious in 
favour of reform; and the reform has re- 
lated both to abuses in office, which lave 
been affirined to be numerous and ereat, aad 
to the inadequate state ot our representation, 
which the contrariety between the vote ot 
the House ot Commons and the judgment 
of the public, in the affair of the Duke, is 
supposed to have most strikingly proved. A 
great meeting of reformers bas been held in 
London ; and motions have been made in 
the House ot Commons, which have been re- 
warkably calculated to embarrass goveru- 
weal, and to expose the inconsistency be- 
tween the Uhcory and the practice of our 
coustituuon, ‘Temperate retormers have 
looked on with a mixture of apprehension 
and of good will; but the known extrava- 
gauce of the sentiments of those who take 
the lead in such seasons as this, has in vene- 
ral indisposed considerate men to CO-Operate 
in the present attempts; and we belicve 
that the quiet voice of the more distant parts 
of the country is in general very far trom 
being in unison with that of the orators in the 
metropolis, 

As the poiuts now under consideration as- 
sume In some degree the character of guoral 
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peak, and to make a suitable provision for 
the unfortunate sufferers. An ambassador 
extraordinary was promised to be sent trom 
this country to arrange a treaty with the 
Awuerican government. 

This whole transaction, however, has been 
disavowed by his Majesty’s ministers. 
bave distinctly stated, that the 
by Mr. Erskine was not only unau- 
thorized by, but in direct opposition to, the 
plain tenour of his instructions, and that it 
would uct be sanctioned by his Majesty 
Care would, at the same time, be tekhen the 
should not sutler. 
An order of council would be issued protect 
ing the property of such persons as, relying 
on the validity wi 
inenced 


until! 


They 


1yvreeimcut 
invade 


the imterests of imdividuals 


the auyrcement, hac Cuur- 


expeailiens, ai present uh lawtfui, 


notice could arrave ib Aiuerica Oo: ihe 


kfny’s disayowul. 


BRITAIN. 


questions, it will perhaps bie? expected that 
the Christian Observer will net be 


altogether 
silent upul theta, 


Ought we to tavour this 
cry Ol rejurm (some of our well-intentioned 
readers probably wili say), or to discounte- 
nance ite Shall we, by our cu-cperation, pro 
mote political virtue or dan 
tion 7 


begin 4 


FerTous inDova 


Shall we be able to stup, it we once 


We auswer, that we ourselves prc 


tess to be of no very Uliuid policy im this 
particular, ‘Lie ume, iu our judgment, is 
favourable to the assertion of « variety gi 
moral prhici les, which too ewsily slip vut 0% 
Our tabids, and which indeed it can never be 
unscasouable to afticm. Let us vive, tor at 
exuluple, a subject at this mumeut before the 


House of Commons. A bill has been itro- 
auced by a very independent member, f0; 
preventing the sale of seats in parliament. 
Sales ot this kind, as every one knows, have 
been comimon. i sum, we mezn, is 


y given to an andividual having iat 


viuce in a particular borough, im considera 
lion ot which that intiuence is exerted in 
favour of the giver, so that his return is s¢ 
cured. Now this traine iniluence Is ct 

tainly not very ditforeut trom a irailic in votes 
To sell a vote is, according to t eAlstin 


= 


law, an otlence; tor the right of votin 


held to be @ trust jodged will dul who pus 


S¢sses it, Hol for ius OW Indiidua abd pe 


culiary advuutave, but tor the benelit of th 


communtiy; and surely itis ot hich impo; 


tance to maintain this senument among the 


electors, The law, then, which torbids au 


lo sell his vole, is re 
But where 


electol 


just. 


wsonable and 
is thie coniormaty wt Deira 
ciple, it the sebling of uafluence is tolerated 


’ 
a) a? 


~ ss 
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To sell influence is also to sell a political trust. 
In some respects to sell influence is worse than 
to sell votes. To sell influence is to sell votes 

hy wholesale. Lt is also a species of sale which 
~ takes place among men of the higher classes ; 
among noblemen and great commoners on 
the one part, and members of parliament 
themselves on the other. 
evil exainple. It causes the law which for- 
bids atraflic in votes to be less respected, 
and makes an invidious distinction between 
the higher and the lower orders. > It tends 
‘to lower the standard of morality on this 
neral subject. 


OCe 
It, above all, degrades par- 
liament. It is a subject, and by no means 
an unfair one, for censure in our popular as- 
seimbiies ; aud is unquestionably a great blot 
in our constitution. We sav, then, that the 
times are reinarkably favourable, tor example, 
to a reformation of our moral sentiments in 
this particular. ‘he Duke of York has been 
charged with selling promotion in the army ; 
but the charge, though indignantly repelled 
vn his part, has been proved against his mis- 
tress, with whom many think that he has 
connived. To sell inilitary promotion is 
deemed scandalous by all. It is thought an 
act worthy only of a Mrs. Clarke and her un- 
principled associates; aud every one is eager 
to wasli his hands of such a charge. To sell 
Indian appointments has, it seems, been 
common; and this also is a practice, which, 
even inthose who have not taken an oath 
upon the point, is at this moment generally 
and severely condemned. ‘To sell plaees 
under government is also a crime which 1s 
Low pursued with new severities ot law. 
But sales of this kind obviously contound 


themselves, in some degree, with the sale of 


seats In parliament; and it even may be 
doubted whether the sale of a seat in the 
legislature ia not the greater moral offence, 
The late question respecting Lord Cuastle- 
reagh, who otfered to 
words, to sell—an 





in other 
{ndtan writership for a 


sapah > 
IC Lange 


House 
illustration 


seat in the ot Commons, Is @ very 
of the truth of this re- 


mark: and the other fact lately affirmed, of 


obviou: 
the sale ot several boroughs by the govern. 
ment, and the payment of the prive of one 
borough in particular to the secretary of the 
treasury, opens a wide theld tor political re- 
flection, and abundantly confirms our cene- 
ral remark. For, to put tlie Cphg Stiuli ON NO 
higher groand, is ?t moral, is it political, or 
im apy sense right, that the govermnent of 
® great country bike this, dependent on po- 
pular opinion ; high, and deserved!y high, in 
its generse) reputation tor integrity and ho- 


nour ; atlectung to teach morality to the whole 


yorld, ae well os to furnish an example of 
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purity to the people under it ; should stand 
indebted partly to its own studied silence 
for its protection from an attack of some of 
the most extravagant of our reformess, and 
partly to the honour of the oppositionists ; 
of whom some had the manliness to acknow- 
ledge, that the sale of boroughs was a trans- 
action of which they should scorn to take 
advantage, because their own party were also 
liable to the imputation ? 

We do not presume to enter into the va- 
riety of political consequences which are 
calculated upon as likely to follow from a 
change of our system in this important parti- 
cular. Suffice it tor us to say, that we think 
we see a moral principle involved in the 
question; and we would be true to moral 
principles, wherever we find them. These 
are our satest guides through the labyrinth 
of politics. Let us, however, be consistent 
The law torbid- 
©, though laid down with 
suilicient clearncss, is, as we believe, very ge- 
nerally violated; and that also is a point 


in our political morslity. 
ding the sale of vow 


which claims the attention of our legislature. 
This evil ‘also is notorious. In many, we 
suspect in most, of our boroughs, a practice 
prevails of vranting two, three, or more eui- 
neas to each of the voters, though not vutil 
after that period of fourteen days from the 


meeting of parliament has elapsed, within 


which alone it is compcient co the Mouse to 
take cognizance of the bribery. Let then 
this immorality also be met by new lcgisla- 


The evil of which we now 
speak prevails chiefly in those places where 
the electors are of the lower class; and it is 
fit that {he common people, as well as their su- 
periors, should be charged with their own se- 
veral corruptions. It is the great error of 
some of our modern zealots tor reform, that 
they think to cure the vices of the present 
system of representation simply by enlarg- 
ing the number of electors. They forget 
that the lower classes in this country are, 


tive provisions. 


to say the least, as corrupt as their superiors ; 
aud that not a few ofthe men who cre ready 
to censure a Duke of York for the presumed 
sale of commissions, have themselves been 
addicted to the habit of receiving their sep- 
tennial compensation tor the exercise of thei: 
franchise. 

What may be the best remedy to this 
evil, or to the other of which we have treat 
ed, itis for parliament to decide. ‘The times 
however, we repeat, are favourable to the as- 
sertion of moral principles; and it may be 
of unspeakable iinportance to take advantage 


of present opportunities. We may possibly 


resume the subject of reform on some future 
We will merely hint at present 


occasion, 
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that, if we are to resort to the ancient consti- 
tution of this country, as we are often called 
upon to do, if we are to lop off decayed 
boroughs, to reduce the influence of the 
crown on the choice of members of parlia- 
ment, and to multiply the more popular elec- 
tions, it would be incumbent upon us at the 
saine time to raise the qualification ot voters 
to something near te that amount at which 
it formerly used to stand; for the declension 
of the value of money has unquestionably 
served to extend the right of voting as much, 
on the one hand, as the decay of some of 
our ancient towns has contributed to restrain 
it on the other. Let the electors be pure ; 
let the bulk of them be of that middie rank 
“n which most virtue, as well as much intel- 
ligence, is to be iound ; and then, perhaps, 
we may not have reason to dread the remo- 
val of many of the present anomalies in our 
constitution, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

By papers laid before parliament, it ap- 
nears tuat the number of men who have vo- 
luntecred for the local militia, in England, 
amounts to one hundred and eighty-eight 
battalions, containing 150,000 men ; and, in 
Scotland, to sixty-six battalions, containing 
45,000 men. 

Lord Auckland introduced into the House 
of Lords a resolution, which has been adopted 
by the house, that, in future, no divorce-bill 
should be entertained by their lordships, 
which did not contain a provision prohibiting 
the marriage of the guilty parties. We hope 
that this restriciive measure may have some 
effect, though we tear it will be but small, 
in counteracting the dissolute spirit of the 
age. 

A suin of money has been voted to assist 
in draining the bogs of Ireland. 

Lord Erskine has brought into the House 
of Lords a bill tor preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, which we Lope may pass. 

On the 12th instant, the chancellor of the 
exchequer sunimitted to the house a state- 
ment of the ways and means for the year, 


The sup 


. 
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t 
ies voted were— 
Navy, including orduance «+ £19,578,467 


eee ae, & 
Army, SCL fing 


and 


. ; te 
COMM SsaAry-Ceneralr s depart- 


“a tment 
DAaTTack 


iInent and exiravrdinaries, with 
an excess of 215,000/. in last 
year’s expenditure 
Ordnance .- 
Miscellaneous 


reese esee 90,558,160 
eu de ws ae ee oe 5,902,175 
grants tor Eng- 
land and [reland-+-+++.++. 1.900.000 
5,300,900 

300.°90 


0U, 000 


Vv ote of credit tor ditto 
Advances to Sweden 


oe @©e@eea 


Por his Sicilian Majesty -+--. 
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From these joint charges was to be de- 
ducted, for Ireland, about 6,294,0001., which 
made a gross total to be provided by Eng- 
land (including a million and a half of in- 
terest for exchequer bills, and a further sum 
for the deficiency of the malt-tax for 1807), 
of 47,588,0001, ; 
The means of liquidating this sum were 
stated to be as follows; viz. 
Mait and pensions, &c. 
War taxes 


*eetese 


3,000,000 
se eeereeseeseess 19,000,000 


Lottery+s ++ secre e cece ee eees 300,000 
Surplus consolidated fund +-+++ 4,000,000 
Ditto ways and means,1808 ++ 2,757,352 
Exchequer bills +++eereseees 7,510,700 
Repayment from Portugal -- ++ 150,000 


Loans cccccccccscee,,, 


.. ++ 11,000,000 





£ 47,713,05% 

«lhe loan (viz, 11,000,0001. for England, 
and 600,000/. fer Portugal) was negotiated 
on the following terms:—For every 1001. 
subserthed, the subecriber will have 601, in the 
4 per cents., 604. in the 3 per cents., and 
3s. 10d. per annum of long annuities ; making 
only 41.12s. 10d. percent.; arate of interest 
at which the public had never been able be- 
fore to borrow mouey. 

Tie principal and interest of the money 
lent to Portugal are s-cured on the revenues 
ot the island of Maceira. The amount of 
interest on the loan for both countries, and on 
the capital created by the exchequer bijls 
funded, is 1,143,566l. For this no new tax 
will be imposed, excepting some trifling 
modifications in the customs, which are 
about to be consolidated, and which wil] 
produce about 105,000. The rest of the 
charge will be to be defrayed by the war 
taxes, on the principle of the proposition 
brought forward in a former year by Lord 
Henry Petty. | 

The propriety of continuing to raise money 
by lottery was warmly but unsuccesstully 
contested, by many members, on moral and 
political grounds. ‘Their arguments were res 
pelled by the plea otf the necessities of the 
state; although it is obvious that a sum of 
300,000/.can be no such material article in our 
ways and ineans, as to justify the entailing on 
the public of all the vices and miseries atten. 
dant on lotteries. 

We have already reterred to Mr. Curwen’s 
bill for preventing the sale of seats in parlia- 
ment. The following is the oath which he 
proposes siiail be taken by all members of the 
House of Commons; viz. 

“TT 4, B. do swear, that I have not, by my- 
self, or by any other person or persons for or 


. 


\ 


on my behalf, nor hath or have any other 
person ar persons To mv knowledge or helief 








SS t Bree fair Mee svaral lite Nawence. 


for or en my behalf, or at HN charge, wer an 


trust fur me, or fer my use or benent, either 


Seftor 


ciore or at ear atter my clection, directly 

indirectly pare hasod ra bea ryranane do tot the 
purchase of the nomination, recommenda 
trom, taterest, oF Influenee,ot pretended nomi- 
nation, Mecomunchdation, mtervest er influence 
Mo aY Person of persons, ta order to ny 
clecttan or return, or causing of procumnag 
my Crechon ar return to serve im prt lament, 


sh 


rs im order to the CRUSTLIIL Ol phon rhe 


T Chadeaveurineg to cause UV perso on pant 
cans having the might of voting, ot ching 
oO Bave right of votiy, iO Fuote ic UN Chee 
nor return; nor have 1 given o1 paid any 
wOuey, fee, gratuity, loan of Money, anuuit 
cWAL, OF +’ WT, Cine eUY wt indirectly 
I ave TM Mace or entered ito, nor 
Into ANY promise, agree- 
ut, Cugasement, covenant, contract, obli 
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were blockaded mn the most neorous manner 
and that all vessels trading trom or to such 
countries, colomes, Xc. with all the woods on 
board, shall be condemned as price, Buc ne 
vessel shall be liable to capture, without pre: 
vious notice of this order, til a certain time 
subsequent to its uotifieation shall huve ex- 
pired.——We are happy in this alteration ot our 
maritime pole y, bocnusa, without wny aban 
donmentot the prin Iples of the tormer orders 
In council, it ace omplishes what was proposed 
Oy them, as etlectuy lly, and aauch less offen. 
sively. The whole of our restri ions pro- 
ceed on the known and admitted and intel. 
livible priactple of blockade, the vperations 
of which Hay be extended or contracted ac- 
cording to circumstances, ‘Phe Operation of 
tis order in council is however suspended, 
with respect to American vessels sailing trom 
> United States for Holland betwoan the 
seh of April and the #0th of . July 1809, 

Lt appears that three more of the French 
men of war, who were blockaded by our fleet 
iu Basque Reads (in addition tu the foyr 
mentioned in our last), have been rendered 
altogether unserviceable. 

Lhe Freneh squadron which escaped trom 
L’Ortent ,» consisting of three ships of the line 
and two frigates, proégeeded to the West Indies ; 


and finding Martinique in our possession, 


refuge in the Saintes, a small island near 
ruadaloupe, where they were blockaded bx 
Admiral Cochrane. On the night of the 
7th of aye, the ships of the line made a 
dasii through one passage, and the trigates 
sleaauiate another, They were soon chased ; 
cad on them orning of the 10th his Majesty’ $ 
ship Potapee came up with the Hautpoult, 

new seventy-tour, econ Porto Dice a 
vdliged er to strike, after a severe aclion, 
in which the Pompee had 7 killed and 99 
wounded, and the Hautpoult SO or 9O killed 


TOOR 


and wounded. The other two ships ot the 
né were pursued through the Mona pas. 
sa J 


Qur cruizers have captured a consideral,!. 


2 rr 
t+ bee - ‘ —_~ . fae 


oF = piivates i” 
vear-Admiral Harvey has been tried by iu 


disrespecttul and insulting 
conduct and! ti PUave towards word Crasihie 4 


tne C JintMencer iC hiet ol the fleet il} “ luich 
le serve: Che court has te icf him cuilty of 
the charge, id has sentenced hung to be 


Gismiiseed trou his Majesty's serviced. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Ee 


Rev. Henry Whitfield, 1. D. appomted 
(hy the Prince ol Wales) one ot bis Royal 
High ess’s Chaplains in ordinary. 

Rev. Charles Talbot, B.D. deanry ot Sa- 
rum, vice Jckins, dec. 

Roy, William Carey, D. D. prebendary ot 
Westminster, vice Dr. Walker King to the 
sve of Rochester. 

Gretton, D. D. dean of 
Heretord, vice Li ivh, dec, 

Rev. George Gordon, B. D. dean ot 
Exeter, vice Talbot, resigned. 

Rev. Joseph Mends, B.A. Aller RB. co. 
Somerset, vice Dr. King to the see ot hRo- 
chester. 

Rev. Robert Holdsworth, M. A. Brixham 
V. co. 1) OD, vict lownes, dec. 

Rev. James Mapleton, LL. Bb. Christ-church 
R. Su: rey, vice Acland, dec. 

Rey. Joun Cam, M. A. Mansel-Lacy Y. 
co. Heretord. 


Rev. George 


Rev. J. Dampier, rector of Codford St. 
Peter, Wilts, Langton-Matravers R. Dorset. 

Rev. Juhu Townsend, Glastonbury perpe- 
tual and angmented curacy. 

Rev. Thomas Castley, M. A. Cavendish 
R. Suttolk, vice Waddington, dec. 

Rey. Me. Emra, St. George V. co. Glou- 
cester, vice Hart, dec. 

Rev. Joseph Hudson, curate of Wark- 
worth, Northumberland, Stanwix V. Cum- 
berland, vice Farrer, dec. 

Rev. David Hughes, Englishcombe V. 
co. Somerset. 

Rev. John Salter, Stratton St. Margaret 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. John Burnett Stuart, M. A. Grap- 
penhall R. co. Chester, vice Halsted, dee. 

Rev. R. Buck Matthews, B. A. Westhal! 
V. Sutfelk. 

Rev. John Natt, St. Giles’s V. in Oxford, 
rice Free, resigned, 

Rev. J. G. Hannington, Hampton-Bishop 
R. co. Heretord, vice Allen, dec 

Rev. Arthur Benoni Evaas, Barnwood 
wear Gloucester, vice Longden, dee. 

Rev. Robert Clittou, to a minor- ar 
vt Gloucester cathedral, vice Palmer, resigu 
ed. 


Rev. Woh rpe, Stetchworth \ 


Kev. Thomas Strangways, perpetual cu 
rate of Walton, Charlton-Adam v vice 
Gatchouse, dec 

Rev. T. P. Hooper, vicar of New Sho 
nam, Kingston-by-Sea K. co. Sussex, rice 
Williams, dec. 

Rev. Samucl Vince, M. A professor of Av 
tronomy at Cambridge, Bedford arch-dea- 
conry, vice shepherd, der. 


Rev. Tlsomasa Webster, M. A. Hogyints }, 


otherwise Oakington \. 





CO~. Cambridge, rice 
Hunt, resigned. 


> ° ; on — , er 
hte v. Charlies Neve, Cul ate Of WeEedadnesnmury, 


Brierly-hill V. near Stourbridge, vice Mo 4, 
dec. 
Rev. Edward Glover, Hampnett 
Stowell R. co. Gloucester, rice Hawker, dec 
tev. William Philpot, Everden R. co. 
Northampton, rice Barnard, dec, 
Rev. Hagh Price, M. A. Newton-Tory 
R. near Salisbury, vice Ekins, dec. 4 
Rev. Matthew Surtees, Swinden V. Wilts, 


-_ 9 - ea ae) 


- 


vice Goodenough, dec. 

Rev. Thowas Stabback, Cubert V. ex 
’ } 
Cornwall. 


Rey. 7. Maddock, Nortbenden R. in 
Chest ire. 
Rev. Unwin Clark, Coddington R. co. 


Chester. 


Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL. D 


Whalley V. co. Lancaster 
Rev. James Mahon, iate dean of Tusa 


to the deanry of Dromore. 
Rev. William H. Chapman, St. Nichoias 
V. Thanet, Aent. 
Rev. J. W. Wicks, Barsiem R. Statford 
Rev. E. Unwin, St. Werbur I 


DISPESSATrIONS 
Ss > 7 sr 
Rev. Bartholemew Buckerticid, Mo A 


rector of Mariboruugh St. Peter, to hold 


Rev. W sm Cooper, B. D. to hold West 
Rasen R. with Waddingham St. Mary and 


St. Peter R. with 
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Rev. G. Maddison, to hoid Urunmede 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 


We were fully aware, before we received the letter of A Frigenp to FirMNESS AND Con- 
sisreney, that there were persons who would be dissatisfied with our review of Zeal 


without bunovation. We would not willingly provoke the displeasure ot any wail. Jut 
when that displeasure can on’) be bought off by the sacrifice of truth, we are conient to 
meur it. ty this msiance, we have tully counted the cost of our conduct. We bave 


acted on mature wiikbresion: in what we have said, we as yet see nothing to retract or 
quality. We have acted to the best ot our knowledge and abilities as judges in the case, 
alixious to ascertaia and promulpe the truch, and if we sLould appear son times to lean 
ty one side, sometimes to the othe rT, iu the contro, ersy, we beg leave lo GCL that ihis is 
anv up cachment of our tainess and IMparcdality > most men would decm it a presump- 
tive proof in our favour, Fer our own parts, we are uot ambitious ot securing a character 
FOL KFMNESS, by a blind adherence to preconceived Options, or tor CORSISLENCY, by 
masing truth itself te bend to the requisitions of party spirit. 


We are unable to give J. P. T. the information he requires. 
We do not agree with X. Y. 


Leo; Perto-Jupevs, Pusricana; Viota; Criio; Jacosus; an inquirer; FRATER; 
ond Cretsvs; have bein 1 eceived, and are under consideration. 


We must beg to decline entering into a discussion res) ecting the effect ot worming dogs. 
When the point has been settled in some other periodical work, better suited to such 
a) ibjects, as the Gentleman's or Monthiy Magazine, or the Literary Panoraina, we shall 
be gisd to give publicity to the resuits. The o Operation of worming nay possibly be 
proved to be beneficial. But we have seen the operation performed, and (as we saw it 
performed ) we are sure it was cruel, Whether the good to be produced be compensatory 
ot the cruelty, is another question. The affirmative should be very clearly established, in 
order to justity the practice. 


correspondent wishes to know whiv the second vulume of Dr. Ellis’s “ Knowledge of 


Divine Things from Revelation, not trom Reason or Nature,” promised in 1771,_ has 
never appeared 


LxempPpirsm Pegset will be inserted in due time. 


Would Sern teel a difficulty in subscribing his belief, ex anime, in the truth of the doc- 
trines contained in the eighth chapter ot St. Paul’s Epistle tothe Romans? If he would 
there do not appear eny valid reasons tor the difficulty stated in his letter; at least 
none which will not ‘equally apply to ihe above passage of Scripture. His reasoning 
Tespecting the end and intention of the Royal Declaration, stands opposed, as we con- 
ceive, to the evidence of history on the point. So much has already been said on the 
subject m our pages, that we forbear enlarging upon it at present. See, inter alia, 
wo) 3 


s ai 
pp. 19,92; vol.ii. pp. 406 and 685; vol. iii. p. 428; vol. iv. p. 4525 vol. vil 


* 


2 








ERRATA. 


p. 281, col. i. |. 6, from bottom, for produces, read produce 
»,. 264, col. 1. L. 30, tor is, read are. 
Pp cok i. L. 35, for they do, read, it does. 
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